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THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 
By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “ D’ri and I” 
“* Silas Strong,” 


etc. 









In this 


new novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 
better than anything he has done before. 

All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king” 
to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Comment 


Why We Read the ‘Congressional Record” 

We wish the Congressional Record were more 
popular. For our own part, we have found it, ever 
since the tariff bill got into the Senate, pretty 
good reading, though at times decidedly exaspera- 
ting. Since, however, it is not widely read, being 
too voluminous for general consumption, we wish 
the newspapers would report the debates more 
carefully and fully—somewhat as the English pa- 
pers report the debates in Parliament. Apparently 
the English and the American papers have quite 
different notions of what constitutes news. The Eng- 
lish papers give the most attention to the things 
they deem most important; the American, to what- 
ever they regard as likely to attract the most at- 
tention. A bit of violence or sensationalism in 
Congress, an exchange of personalities, or any- 
thing in the nature of horse-play, will get more 
space and head-lines than the ablest argument or 
the really most significant division. No doubt the 
fault lies largely with the American reading pub- 
lic. The newspapers must be presumed to know 
their business, and they of course try to give their 
readers what they want. But there is such a thing 
as educating public opinion to the right interests; 
and we observe that certain of the more excellent 
newspapers, which pay attention to the more im- 
portant things going on in Congress, do not seem 
to suffer. for their discrimination.’ As things are, 
however, people not specially interested in what 
Congress. is doing follow the proceedings only in 
the most superficial way, or not at all. That 
means, of course, that our publie opinion is not 
properly informed; and that makes misgovernment 
casier. 

But for this failure of vigilance on the part of 
the general public, we do not believe the protective 
system ever could have got entrenched in our 
polity as it has. It has grown up through the 
general ignorance of its methods. GouvERNEUR 
Morris, one of the keenest minds in the great con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, seems to 
have had a premonition of what was going to come 
about in this regard. The very bigness of our 
country, he remarked—and of course it is now 
many times bigger—would enable the wealthy and 
powerful to prey upon the weak. He wanted tri- 
bunals established for the special purpose of pro- 
tecting the many who do not know what is going 
on from the few who do know, because they make 
it their business to know. The wealthy would have, 
he felt sure, a superiority of “ knowledge and com- 
munication ” which would put ordinary people at 
a hopeless disadvantage. This ignorance, we thiuk, 
takes frequently the form of attributing to our 
rulers, merely because they are in power and hav- 
ing their way, a wisdom ‘and righteousness which 
closer serutiny would fail to disclose. Americans 
forget, if they have ever heard, the remark of 
OXENSTIERN, “ Go forth, my son, and see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed!” The reason 
why we like to read the current Senate debates is 
because they afford so many instances—if the 
country would only pay attention—of the crude- 
ness, the flying in the face of facts, the pig- 
headedness, of high protection. Consider the way 
certain specific paragraphs of the tariff bill have 
been handled. 


Razors 
Take the paragraph on razors, for instance. For 
a day or two those useful but dangerous articles 
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were fairly flying through the air of the Senate- 
chamber; and the amount of misinformation dis- 
played about them—and on which the Senate 
acted, apparently—would almost make one believe 
the average Senator has never shaved himself in 
his life. The amendment to the House bill pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee increased the 
present or Dinciey bill duty on razors, amounting 
to fifty-five per cent. ad valorem, and which the 
House bill had already raised slightly, to nearly 
one hundred per cent. The usual demand for 
reasons being made, Senator Smoor of Utah under- 
took to speak for the committee; and the facts 
he announced looked impressive—indeed, over- 
whelming. When the present law went into effect, 
reducing the duty on razors somewhat, there were, 
he alleged, sixty-seven concerns in this country 
manufacturing razors; to-day there are but five, 
and the home production of these articles is but 
a small percentage of the total American con- 
sumption. It being pointed out that the high 
price of razors—two to three dollars apiece for 
the better sort—would seem to indicate that the 
manufacturer has plenty of margin for a good 
profit, the Utah statesman was ready with his an- 
swer. Not the manufacturers, he declared, but 
the dealers—the cormorant retailers—are respon- 
sible for the prevailing high prices, and get the 
benefit. Why competition doesn’t prevent this— 
since no one imagines a trust among the retailers 
—he did not explain further than by remarking 
that razors do not sell like hot cakes, but frequent- 
ly lie on the dealers’ shelves a long time before 
they are disposed of. For proof of his charge 
against the dealers, he produced an imported razor 
which he said had cost the wholesaler but forty- 
nine cents, and which retailed for three dollars. 
Asked about the labor cost in making razors, he 
estimated it as high as eighty-seven per cent. of 
the whole cost, and declared that the wages paid 
in this industry in Germany are but one-third 
those paid in America. 


The Revisionist Side 

That was the committee’s case. Here is what 
happened to it. Senator La Fouiette and certain 
others, having the audacity to go behind the 
Smoot version of the facts, made some surprising 
discoveries. It turned out—and Senator Smoor 
had to admit it—that of the sixty-seven manu- 
facturers of 1897, when the Dinciey law passed, 
the vast majority were not really manufacturers 
at all, but merely “ assemblers.” That is to say, 
instead of making razors, they merely bought the 
pieces of which razors are composed—usually 
from, importers—and put them together. It ac- 
tually appeared, on full investigation, that there 
was only one bona fide manufacturer in the coun- 
try at that time. The proportion of error in Mr. 
Smoort’s statement was, accordingly, sixty-six to 
one; and instead of a decrease in the number of 
American manufacturers from sixty-seven to five 
under the present law, there has been an increase 
from one to five! 

Meanwhile, Senator Stone of Missouri had tele- 
graphed Smoor’s statements to the head of the 
greatest hardware concern in the country, Mr. E. 
C. Stumons, of St. Louis, and had got a reply 
flatly contradicting them. Razors imported at 
forty-nine cents, it appeared, were being retailed 
at Mr. Srimons’ own stores, after being honed, 
at one dollar, and a department store in St. Louis 
was offering them at eighty-nine cents. Mr. Srm- 
mons, who has been selling razors for fifty years, 


had already explained in a letter that the real rea- 


son why American manufacturers do not succeed 
is simply that they cannot make as good razors 
as are made in Germany. The German grinders 
—particularly those of Solingen—possess a skill 
or art which our American workmen in this par- 
ticular line have not acquired. The English, also, 
send razors to Solingen to be ground. On the 
wages question, it was asked why the German 
razor-makers do not respond to the inducements 
plainly held out to them to emigrate to this coun- 
try, as countless thousands of other Germans have, 
and the committee could not explain. It appear- 
ed further that Mr. Smoot’s estimate of the labor 
cost—eighty-seven per cent. of the whole—was 
far too high; and it turned out also that his fig- 
ures for German wages—taken vefbatim from a 
statement: of: the American- manufacturers—were 
about one-half the true figures. 

The committee failed completely to find answers 
to these facts, which fairly demolished their con- 
tention. But the committee had something which 
they valued more than facts or reasons; they had 
the votes—votes which would simply go any way 
Senator Atpricn desired. Having been utterly 
worsted in the argument, the committee ought, of 
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course, to have been defeated in the division. But 
not so. That is not the way high protective tar- 
iffs get themselves made. Senator Stoner’s amend- 
meht, restoring the DINGLEY rates, was vated down, 
and the Senate clapped on the big increase of 
duty ! 


As to Carbons 

Or take the paragraph covering carbons for 
electric lights, such as one sees in the street lights 
of all our cities. We wish the way this item was 
handled may become so widely understood that 
every time a man sees a street light he may be 
reminded of it. 

This is one of the paragraphs of the Senate bill 
which were early discovered to contain a “ joker.” 
The present duty on carbons for electric lighting 
is ninety cents per hundred, which is substantially 
forty-seven per cent. ad valorem. The House re- 
duced this considerably, substituting a rate of 
thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. The Senate bill, 
as first introduced, went back to the specific plan 
and fixed the duty at seventy ‘cents per hundred 
feet. To a casual glance this looked like a reduc- 
tion of twenty cents from the Dinatey rate. But 
that is because the casual glance does not take 
notice of the word “feet.” That is the “joker.” 
The carbons now imported are about two feet long. 
So the apparent reduction in fact pretty nearly 
doubled the duty. This being discovered by the 
newspapers, the Finance Committee, when the 
paragraph came up for action, offered another 
amendment, making the duty on petroleum ecar- 
bons (the cheaper sort) only thirty-five cents per 
hundred feet, and the duty on other carbons sixty- 
five cents per hundred feet. 


The Troublesome La Follette 

But again Senator La Fouierre had been look- 
ing up the facts for himself. He promptly point- 
ed out that the reduction on petroleum carbons 
was a mere blind. None are imported, or can be; 
we make them more cheaply than the foreigners. 
Then he went at the “joker,” which was thor- 
oughly exposed. The rate of sixty-five cents a 
hundred feet, he proved, instead of being a reduc- 
tion from the old rate, increased it by forty-five 
per cent; and he and others wanted to know why. 

The committee had a defence which,‘ like the 
“joker” itself, looked well to the casual* glance. 
The Dinctey duty of ninety cents a hundred, they 
pointed out, was imposed when no carbons more 
than a foot long were imported. The importers 
had simply got around it by doubling, and more 
than doubling, the length of carbons, and after- 
ward cutting the sticks in two, and the courts 
had sustained them. So the committee claimed 
that the amendment was merely carrying out the 
original purpose of Congress. 

But unfortunately the pesky La Fouuerre had 
been looking into the history of that paragraph 
in the Dinatey bill. When that bill left the 
House of Representatives the duty on carbons 
which it carried was fifty per cent. ad valorem; 
and the Senate deliberately refused to increase it, 
voting down an amendment offered with that pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding this agreement of the two 
Houses, the conference committee slipped on the 
duty of ninety cents per hundred, which amounted 
at the time to from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty per cent. ad valorem. As a conference 
report cannot be amended, both Houses had to ac- 
cept this action, or the bill would have failed. The 
natural result was the formation of the National 
Carbon Company, of ‘Cleveland, a trust allied with 
the Standard Oil, which, according to the testi- 


mony of its own secretary before the House com-. 


mittee last winter, now has a monopoly of the do- 
mestic production of electric carbons. Senator 
Burton, who lives in Cleveland, interposed the 
childish objection that he had never ‘heard that 
the National Carbon Company was a trust. But 
the facts thus set before the Senate by the opposi- 
tion were not denied, nor their arguments an- 
swered. 

What was the outcome? The “joker” being 
exposed, and also the fact that it inured to the 
benefit of a trust, now enjoying a monopoly, AL- 
pricH and his following calmly proceeded, by: a 
vote of forty-three to thirty-six, to incorporate 
it in the bill! 


Will the People Stand for It? 

That is the sort of thing the stand-pat majority 
in the Senate lias been doing. There are other 
paragraphs quite as bad as these, which have also 
been retained after the committee had been 
worsted in trying to defend them. That is why 
we wish the Record were more widely read—and 
why we have actually put two condensed tariff de- 
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bates into these paragraphs. Will the people stand 
for such legislation? Not, we believe, if they 
know it. But precisely there is the trouble. A 
great many of them, we fear, do not know it. 
They do not follow the debates and see how pig- 
headedly the thing is done. But we are hopeful; 
they show signs of beginning to take notice. 

Not, however, that the debates alone reveal the 
entire modus operandi. Far from it. The con- 
trolling machinery does not appear even in the 
Record. It is not the debates that control votes— 
although they do sometimes, in flashes, disclose 
some of the motives that actually control. All 
Washington is a camp; and the real battle is too 
often not on the floor of the Senate, but in the 
lobbies and. committee-rooms of the Capitol, and 
in hotels and clubs and private houses. Bargains 
and agreements made outside and in secret largely 
determine the divisions in the Senate, and the 
speeches too often merely give plausible reasons 
for votes which are cast for reasons entirely dif- 
ferent. It is because these things are so, and al- 


ways so when a protective tariff is working, that | 


we detest the whole system. We do not, of course, 
expect to see it overthrown in a day or in a year; 
but every exposure of one of its specific iniquities 
brings us a little way onward toward the right- 
eous indignation which ought to overwhelm it. 
Meanwhile, in view of such instances as these of 
the way tariffs are now made by Congress, how 
can any one question that a permanent commis- 
sion of experts would be an improvement ? 


President Taft Down South 

President Tarr has taken a leaf out of LINcoLN’s 
book. We confess we felt a little worried when 
we heard he was going down to North Carolina 
to make a speech on the anniversary of the so- 
called Mecklenburg Declaration of Independenee. 
‘That famous bit of patriotism, we have always un- 
derstood, rests on a somewhat shaky historical 
foundation, and we were afraid President Tart’s 
decided inclination toward candor might get him 
into trouble. But he found the right story to re- 
lieve the situation, and piled all the embarrass- 
ment on the head of Deacon Hrempuity of the 
Charleston News and Courier, who had the nerve 
to be. present, and actually turned up on the ros- 
trum, after editorially pronouncing the declaration 
story a myth. There was once an Irishman ar- 
rested in Tipperary, said the President, for break- 
ing a head. It turned out. however, that the skull 
he had fractured was what they call a paper one— 
unduly thin. So he was convicted of man- 
slaughter instead of murder. Told to stand up 
for sentence, and asked if he had anything to say, 
he merely begged permission to ask one question. 
This being granted, “ Your Honor,” he said, “ all 
I want to know is, What the divil a man with a 
skull like that was doin’ in Tipperary?” And 
the President looked at Brother Hemenitu. Lin- 
COLN couldn’t have done it much better. 

That was not the only delicate situation Presi- 
dent Tart had to deal with while he was in Char- 
lotte. As he probably expected, he found the 
Republicans of North Garolina decidedly sore over 
his appointment of a Democrat to the judgeship 
of the Eastern District of that State. He dealt 
with that matter candidly; and the reasons given 
for his course were so nearly identical with those 
we suggested last week in these columns that we 
need hardly repeat them. We wish they may 
satisfy the North Carolina Republicans, with 
whom, as we have already indicated, we have much 
sympathy, however we may approve the President’s 
action. 


The Georgia Race Strike 

‘It is hard to overestimate the possible signif- 
icance of the strike which last week completely 
tied up the Georgia Railway. As we understand 
the situation, the white firemen struck partly be- 
cause the places of some ten of their number, 
who had been transferred by a_ stupid official 
from regular employment to the “extra list,” 
were filled by negroes, but partly also be- 
cause they demand that the best runs, includ- 
ing all assignments to engines on passenger 
trains, shall be given to white men. The sym- 
pathizers with the strikers—the people who, by 
dragging negro firemen and white strike-breakers 
from engines, and by other acts of violence, really 
tied up the rcad—went farther and announced 
that no trains with negro firemen should pass 
through their respective towns. It is therefore 
not improbable that the strike may culminate in 
a demand for the complete elimination of negro 
firemen from the road’s service; and it is even 
predicted that the movement will spread.to every 
railroad in the South. As things now are, no 
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negro is ever promoted to be an engineer. He 
ean rise no higher than fireman, and apparently 
the race is now threatened with the complete loss 
of this occupation. 

Remembering certain occurrences of recent 
years in the Middle West, showing plainly that a 
color line was drawn there in industry, we do not 
turn to this Southern labor trouble with any 
holier-than-thou objurgation. Discrimination 
against the negro is, we are sorry to say, a national 
and not a merely sectional habit. But we do ven- 
ture to remind the South of the claim it has so 
long made that it is fair to the negro in industry, 
however it may hold him down politically and 
socially. The South has constantly declared that, 
whatever else the negro may have to endure in 
that quarter, the right to work—if necessary, side 
by side with the white man—is not denied him 
there as it is in some cases in the North. Here 
apparently is the beginning of such a denial, and 
in a very important field. We trust the South will 
think better of it. 

There is one phase of the situation concerning 
which still stronger ground can be taken. The rail- 
road demanded protection from the State for its 
property and employees; and this Governor Sir 
failed to give, alleging that he had not force 
enough to guard five hundred miles of railroad. 
He certainly has force enough to put guards on 
the trains and at the stations where violence has 
been practised. 


The Needs of the Custom-House 

The big national enterprise known as the cus- 
toms service, its peculiarities and its needs, are 
set forth elsewhere in this issue. The article 
simply proves that the ancient habit of swallowing 
eamels and straining at gnats is still prevalent 
among us. Where so much ado is made about the 
tariff one would suppose that adequate provision 
would be made for the organization that collects 
the duties that the tariff calls for, but this is far 
from being the case. The provisions for payment 
of customs inspectors are almost the same as they 
were directly after the Civil War, when wages were 
very much lower than now. Five dollars a day for 
so much, at times, as eighteen hours’ work is not 
likely to attract the type of men that service 
ought to have. The men, moreover, are apt to 
be overworked because there are not enough of 
them, and they cannot, therefore, be depended 
upon to do their work properly. In short, the 
United States government, so ready to prescribe 
and lay down laws for corporations, conducts its 
own affairs in the customs service without regard 
to the elementary principles of industrial ethies. 
The inhumanity of turning adrift without a pen- 
sion old employees who have spent most of their 
lives in this service, seems almost barbarous. Many 
a railroad and industrial concern to-day would not 
dream of doing so, let alone a civilized government. 
Speaking a fortnight ago to a committee of the 
United States Civil Service Retirement Associa- 
tion, President Tart said on this subject: 


I am strongly in favor of the merit system of ap- 
pointment in all government positions. A necessary 
concomitant of that system, however—a logical accom- 
paniment—is a provision for those who have become 
too old to render proper service to the government. 


President Tart is heartily in favor of such a civil 
pension system as the customs service needs, 
though not yet clear in his mind as to the details 
of it. To the other needs of the same service he 
is sure to be attentive when he gets around to it, 
and judging from what the papers report about the 
effect of the sugar stealings and recent notable 
smugglings of dress goods, both Collector Lozs and 
Secretary Mac VeacH have the needs and defects 
of the customs service already very much on their 
minds, and may be trusted to keep the President 
stirred up about them. A commission to go into 
the whole matter thoroughly may be necessary, be- 
sides such immediate betterment as there is present 
authority to afford. 


Kentucky 

We regret to notice in the Courier-Journal that 
a paragraph in the WeEkLy about Kentucky has 
displeased Marse Henry. He has pulverized it 
to the extent of about a column of reproachful 
rhetoric. The gist of what we said was that Ken- 
tucky was tied up too close to the whiskey-distil- 
ling business for her own good, and we embellished 
that opinion with remarks not all of which, we 
fear, were prudent. Nevertheless, they were all 
inspired by affectionate concern for . Kentucky. 
Marse Henry is fighting prohibition in Kentucky 
for all he is worth, and we hope he will win. State 
prohibition in that State would do a damage to 
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property which would be enormous in extent and 
not just., We don’t believe it would help the morals 
of the State at all; certainly not so much as a 
wiser regulation of the liquor traftic based on local 
option. The WErKLY is opposed to State prohibi- 
tion anywhere, except, perhaps, in Maine, which, 
possibly. is useful enough as a horrible example 
of triumphant prohibition to offset the mischief 
prohibition does there. 


Looking After the Vine 

The experts of the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, New York, are spend- 
ing a special appropriation of $10,000 to investi- 
gate the needs and problems of grape-growing in 
the Chautauqua district of New York State. It will 
not be a bad result of the current anti-liquor agi- 
tation if it leads in time to an increased consid- 
eration of the uses of the grape for the provision 
of beverages. The American people are not going 
to become permanent abstainers. They will con- 
tinue to drink intoxicants, but it will make a great 
difference what sort of intoxicants they drink and 
how they drink them. There are much worse 
drinks for them than our native wines, and they 
may, in the course of years, develop discrimination 
enough to know it. 


Large Thoughts in Large Type 

Some day we shall have the flying machine at a 
thousand miles an hour, and no more Gatling guns or 
war. And even when that day comes, civilization will 
be really beginning. 

For, remember this, there will be no REAL civiliza- 
tion on this earth until the thoughts of men and their 
real interests, AND THEIR REAL EDUCATION, shall 
be outside of this little planet, out in the universe 
among the other suns, planets, and solar systems. 

Little human beings of to-day, thinking of this little 
bit of earth only, will seem as contemptible to our 
descendants as that man now seems to us who thinks 
only of his own little back yard and the sickly gera- 
nium growing in it.—Mr. BRISBANE, in the Evening 
Journal, 


When a man fetches loose we like to see him do 
it thoroughly. Mr. Brispanr seems to be getting 
into Totstrors third period. Totsror lately said 
that up to the age of thirty he was concerned with 
the pursuit of pleasure, and attained it. Losing 
appetite for that, he became absorbed in the effort 
to make the world better and increase the virtue 
and happiness of men. From that, in turn, he 
finally emerged “into a new phase of life, a new 
foundation of life, which must replace all others, 
because it contains an aspiration to the happiness 
of humanity, which, in turn, contains an aspira- 
tion to personal happiness.” So Mr. BrisBane 
seems to be getting back to an aspiration to per- 
sonal happiness, for it must be happiness to have 
and print such very large expectations. 


The Heckling of Jerome 

The “heckling” party at which  District- 
Attorney JeERoME was chief guest the other eve- 
ning at Cooper Union resulted in nothing more 
memorable than the notable contribution made to 
the literature of the mixed metaphor by Professor 
Cuartes Spracvue Sairu, who acted as chairman 
of the meeting. “ Mr. Jerome,” said the professor, 
in introducing the heckled one, “is going to stand 
up and take his medicine right hot off the bat.” 
We felicitate the professor. The proceedings at 
the party made very lively reading. Mr. Jerome 
(as well as Mr. SmirH) appeared to great advan- 
tage. To what extent he won the hecklers we 
cannot tell. Mr. Amory, we judge, he did not win, 
and perhaps not Mr. Cronin. Specific questions 
and accusations he easily met and demolished. 
People who voted for Jerome because they wanted 
an efficient district attorney, and who knew what 
a district attorney could do, and know what Mr. 
JEROME has done, are aware that they got in him 
such a district attorney as they voted for. But 
folks who voted for Jeromr because they wanted 
a vigilance committee have been disappointed. Mr. 
JEROME has done no more than the law allowed, 
and that has not been enough to satisfy all his 
supporters. How far he was able to console 
the disappointed ones at the heckling we don’t 
know, but he made a gallant showing. 


A Correspondent Answered 

Mare Anti-surrracist: No; do not attempt to 
argue with the suffragists. They have all the best 
arguments and will beat you hands down. If 
you must oppose them, fall back on the privilege 
of the defensive sex and say your instinets are 
against suffrage. It is always fair to oppose in- 
stinct to argument. Whichever sex argues leaves 
instinct as the natural weapon of the other. 


N.B.—This is confidential. 
























What Women Want 


READING the papers and listening to general talk 
nowadays, one might be led to think that women had 
suddenly risen up, torn down all the ancient draperies 
of a past social system, seized social economy in their 
hands and transformed it, and then demanded that 
government should justify them. But that is hardly 
the way things happen in this orderly world. Women 
are really no more active than men unless necessity 
drives them. They are not alert enough to invent and 
make new social conditions, or even to stamp out old 
ones. Social conditions arise usually quite unex- 
pectedly as a side issue to more contracted enterprises, 
and men and women both shake themselves into some 
sort of adjustment to them. Economie conditions 
robbed woman of most of the home industries, by 
doing in factories and by organized labor what she 
had been coping with single-handed in the home, 
Thrown out of work, she partially devoted herself, in 
the more easy classes, to a higher degree of culture, 
beautifying the home, to diversions often costlier 
than she could afford. In the lower and more strait- 
ened classes the change meant that woman, no longer 
a productive laborer in the home, must make herself 
one outside, Her sphere was upset and she had to find 
another, by vigorous adaptation and reaction upon 
existing conditions. 

To see how wide is the difference between the way 
a woman spoke of her sphere seventy-five years ago 
and now, let us set side by side a passage from the 
jeurnal of EUGENIE DE GUERIN and a modern woman’s 
utterance: 

“Would to God that my thoughts, my spirit, had 
never taken their flight beyond the narrow round in 
which it is my lot to live. In spite of all that people 
say to the contrary, [ feel that I cannot go beyond 
my needlework and my spinning without going too 
far; I feel it; I believe it; well, then, I will keep in 
my proper sphere; however much I am tempted, my 
spirit shall not be allowed to occupy itself with great 
matters until it occupies itself with them in heaven.” 

This was not only a woman of rare and exquisite 
powers of devotion, thought. and expression who wrote 
this; it was a woman of genius, the subject of literary 
studies by Ste.-Beuve, D’AUREVILLY, LE Martre, Mat- 
THEW ARNOLD, .and -how many others. Of ancient 
lineage and aristocratic family, she found a vocation 
to her hand as she grew up in her father’s house, in 
the necessary cooking, cleaning, teaching the servant- 
boy, tending the poor and the sick in the village. For 
all intellectual outlet she had the confessional, the 
mass, the lives of the saints to read, and for wsthetic 
delight the view from her window. And yet her life, 
though somewhat gray and wan, was not all colorless 
and sorrowful, for she had the one thing that all 
women want, and her life was certainly no failure and 
no tragedy. But to-day a different note is sounded. 

“Let us,” writes a modern woman in her call to 
action to ether women—* let us demand of life that 
our thoughts and spirits shall take their flight beyond 
the narrow round to which cowardice and convention 
have bound us. In despite of obstacles and difficulties 
it has become a woman’s duty to take up the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, the protection and care of 
other women and children, the extension of obligations. 
Let us feel it, let us believe it! We have seen enough 
to know that the cause upon which our English cousins 
have staked such faith, such = self-abnegation, is no 
ephemeral agitation, and surely heaven is lost to those 
who will not turn their every power to bringing it 
down to earth, here and now.” 

The item which shed the single ray of joy over 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN’S life is the same which serves as 
the battle-cry to the modern woman. We must not 
shirk, says the modern woman, the care of other 
women and children, and all the happiness that touched 
the life of that pale, ascetic, shut-in genius of nearly 
a century ago was the care of her younger brother, 
Maurice. She was seven years older than he and 
practically took him into her own keeping to rear and 
train, to watch and love, when he was five years old, 
although, like a tender mother already, she records her 
delight when he first took a few steps trying to walk. 
Her entire literary work consists of her letters to this 
brother, and the journal of her daily life which she 
kept to send to him from time to time. The surfaces of 
life change swiftly. The same sort of women who, 
a century ago, thought it wicked to yearn beyond the 
spinning and sewing. are demanding the vote to-day. 
But the reason which lies beneath these varying ideas 
is unchanging, is the same. What women want to-day, 
what they have always wanted, what they will want, 
so far as we ean see, as long as human nature is human 
nature, is something to take care of. From the wash- 
woman with her half-dozen babies always underfoot 
und in the way, to the celebrated professor of geology, 
the dream is the same—something to take care of, 
Learning does not quench the instinet nor wealth de- 
stroy it, nor independence deaden it. A woman at 
the very top of one of the learned professions recently 
explained her economies by saying she was investing 
in a little farm, upon which she intended to bring up a 
little adopted boy and girl, adding, with infinite 
pathos: “ The part I will have to play will be father’s 
and not the mother’s, because of my work, but it will 
be worth while, anyway.” 

No political duties or interests are going to change 
this instinet. Conditions have changed women’s occu- 
pations; necessarily she has changed her methods to 
meet the need, but she is still the caretaker, still find- 
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ing her chief happiness and her chief labor in looking 
vut for others, in protecting the rising generation. It 
will be the very last instinet to yield, if ever it does, 
to new and strange forces. The adjustment to 
economics is unavoidable. Women are demanding new 
rights because new conditions render their work futile 
or difficult without them, but wherever and whenever 
women are able to get beyond the actual needs of the 
body, the necessities of life, they will provide next for 
their happiness, and their happiness lies always in 
something to take care of. 





Correspondence 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
Atouia, CAL... May 12, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—! asserted in these columns that the produc- 
tion of gold has not been cheapened. Kindly permit a 
brief reply to the dissenting opinion of Mr. W. C. 
Ralston, whose informing letter—so far as mill prac- 
tice goes—appeared in your issue of May Ist. He says 
that the improving of a certain implement “ alone per- 
mitted the working of low-grade ores at a profit which 
previously had been considered worthless.” As to that, 
where is the mine to-day that could not have been 
worked before those “ side and end liners ” were added 
to the Altaville mortar? The Homestake mine in 
South Dakota, the Treadwell in Alaska, and the Yellow 
Aster, whose one hundred and thirty-five stamps can 
be heard day and night from where I am writing this, 
were all profitable concerns working on the lowest of 
low-grade ores years before that prop of the cheaper- 
than-ever school of believers was heard of. So, too, 
with cyaniding. We surely would not contend that 
the few heads of wheat picked up by the gleaner who 
follows in the wake of the mighty harvesting-machine 
cheapens flour, would we? Yet an absurdity analogous 
to this is being given all the weight of a prepondera- 
ting fact when the claim is made that the work of our 
gleaner, the evanider, lessens the cost of gold pro- 
duetion. The mass of both gold and grain is increased 
by these trailers, the harvest-hand and cyanide worker, 
but the average cost of production of the whole has 
been raised by their labors, not lowered. It cannot be 
otherwise. Energy and results are cause and effects, 
and we get as much of the last as we give of the first, 
no more. If we are a wonderfully capable people in- 
dustrially—and there is no gainsaying that we are, 
despite the nursery anties of our legislators—the as- 
tounding changes of the past thirty years are nothing 
more or less than a natural sequence to our increasing 
mastery and greater control of more energy. This law 
grasped, we will not be conceding a place at the head 
of the column to tail-enders who are picking up trifles 
by the way. 

Error concerning eyaniding is possible in another 
particular. It might be something for the mine to 
lean on when all else fails. Not when it is used as an 
auxiliary to plates and tables, and it is rarely used 
otherwise, and when thus applied it saves what was 
formerly lost in the tailing; but this adjunct has its 
own expenses, and the mine is doomed if the returns 
from the mill proper do not sustain it, the profits 
recovered from the tailing being too small. as a rule, 
to more than make good the interest on the capital 
invested in the process. Naturally enough, too, if the 
gold-mining industry has survived “even in the face 
of higher prices for all commodities, higher wages, 
and shorter hours of labor.” Your San Francisco 
correspondent must, holding the views he does, give 
the credit of it to inventors of one kind and another. 
I confess to being often surprised at how wide of the 
mark we ean all get at times. Only marvels of ingenu- 
itv could successfully meet and offset such adverse 
conditions as I have quoted, and we delude ourselves 
in magnifving into the magic transforming achieve- 
ment of a Howe or an Edison what some handy man 
has knocked together. The mine-owners simply had 
a good thing. That is the whole secret of how they 
were able to make concessions right and left and still 
keep their works going. They demonstrated that a 
better distribution of the joint product of labor and 
‘apital is as possible as it is just, and hurts no one; 
and it is worth observing in this connection that many 
of the isms of the day will disappear for good and all 
when those selfsame equities of distribution and 
profit-sharing are more widely observed than they are 
at present. 

Finally, why is placer-mining overlooked by those 
who may be confounding abundance with cheapness? 
This source of gold is as world-wide as lode-mining. 
The combined output of the latter in the United States 
and its possessions for a year will not reach one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, the amount vielded 
hy the Bonanza Creek, Alaska, placers alone, an 
illuminating faet and enough in itself to show where 
much of our gold comes from: and in the working of 
these immense alluvial deposits none of these epoch- 
making inventions, pounding-stamp or potassium sol- 
vent. are used, which shows, whether we believe the 
production of this metal has been cheapened or. not, 
that it is too big.a question to be settled by what is 
being done in and around and about a quartz-mill. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM GREENWOOD. 


Our correspondent confines himself to consideration 
of American gold-mining. What of South Africa? 
That is where the production of gold is understood to 
have been most notably cheapened.—EbITor. 


FOUR-MILE RACES 
New York City, May 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Stk.—At the risk of harping upon a worn-out sub- 
ject, IT should like to add a few remarks endorsing Mr. 
Samuel Crowther’s excellent reply to Mr. Inglis’ 
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article upon the dreaded fourth mile in college rowing. 
My experience in four-mile, two-mile, and one-mile 
racing, during my college course, was pretty complete, 
and it all occurred at that tender age Mr. Inglis so 
much deplores, as I was just twenty years old upon 
my graduation. My life since then has been such that 
I have often had occasion to thank my lucky stars | 
was fortunate enough te have this somewhat severe 
training to fit me with a healthy body and good 
lungs. And, judging from the appearance of nu- 
merous friends, who have had a similar training, the 
dreadful effects of a four-mile race are really startling. 
These men to-day are some of the finest specimens of 
all-around manhood you will find in this country, and 
1 venture to say not one ex-oarsman of my acquaint- 
ance has ever felt any permanent bad effect from a 
four-mile race, or would he recommend that these 
races be changed to a three-mile course. 

I have never heard of an oarsman whose death was 
directly due to the exhaustion resulting from a four- 
mile race. Griswold’s death had nothing to do with 
the physical strain of the race last June, although his 
mental condition subsequent to the race may have had 
an indirect connection with it. Any doctor will tell 
you that worry kills more men than work, and any 
man with a nervous temperament would be likely to 
feel the effects of a similar experience. As a matter 
of interest, I should like to mention the fact that a 
number of ex-oarsmen and myself visited the Yale 
quarters the Sunday before last year’s race, and 
several of us commented upon the rather delicate ap- 
pearance of Griswold for a stroke oar. We were told 
he was really much stronger than he looked, and the 
other members of the crew considered him capable of 
rowing them off their feet in a pinch. After that we 
thought no more about it, until the race was over. 

The hardest race I ever rowed was only one mile 
and a quarter long. This was an inter-class regatta 
in which my crew was beaten, and it exhausted me so 
much that I was sick for an hour afterward. But we 
rowed again that same afternoon and.won the race, 
which drove all exhaustion from my mind. 

Provided a crew rows well and keeps within them- 
selves—that is, distributes its strength evenly over the 
whole four miles-—it is little more of a strain upon the 
oarsman to race four miles than two; and with a 
highly finished crew, where the boat rides smoothly on 
an even keel, it is more pleasure than work to row four 
miles. - Personally, I believe the severest strain in a 
long race falls upon a losing crew which has gone to 
pieces and the members are pulling at cross-purposes 
with one another, when they worry themselves into an 
exhausted condition. This is just as likely to happen 
in a three-mile race as in one of four miles, 

From Mr. Inglis’ description one would suppose only 
giants should row four miles. The idea that a man 
must be abnormally strong is not correct. That theory 
was exploded at Yale in their 1891 crew. It requires 
more grace than strength, and a knowledge of con- 
trolling the power you have so that every motion made 
shall count toward propelling the boat ahead instead 
of stopping it. I have seen a light crew row all around 
a big heavy one, simply because they knew how to 
keep the boat going after once applying their power, 
and they were not half so tired as the heavier crew 
when the race was over. 

The assertion that any crew can win at four miles 
if they do at three, is simply nonsense. Mr. Inglis 
cannot have seen many of our New London races dur- 
ing the last ten years, some of which have been any- 
body’s race until the finish. 

I am, sir, 
ALEXANDER P. RoGERs. 


DISSATISFIED 
San ANGELO, Texas, May 10, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your favor of the 6th, with the issue of 
May Ist, just received. When- you promised to pub- 
lish my reply to Colonel ’s article if I cut it to 
five hundred words, I supposed you meant what you 
said; the acutest intellect could discover no hint that 
you meant, “ we will publish such parts of your reply 
as we see fit.” In this country, when a man makes a 
deliberate promise and, with the full power. to keep, 
breaks it, we do not consider him a fit associate for 
truthful and honest men, and we are not backward 
in telling him so; it is in deference to this custom that 
I-am writing this letter, while regretting extremely 
the necessity for doing so. . Colonel is to be con- 
gratulated. on finding a congenial medium for his un- 
truthful and slanderous stories. 

I am, sir, 








PENROSE D. IoNs. 


Our urbane friend does not appreciate the responsi- 
bility of editorship. He denied the accuracy of a 
narrative published. in the WEEKLY, and space was 
afforded him to correct what seemed to him to be mis- 
statements. What he complains of is that space was 
denied kim. to’ vilify the narrator. No responsible 
paper. could safely promise him space to demonstrate 
the scope of his gift of objurgation.—Epiror. 


A PIOUS REMINDER 
Sr. Louis, Mo.. May 18, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—How could you print such a book? Turning 
over all the credit of.the Divine William to that un- 
believing Sir Francis? : 

It will destroy the faith of the children. And we 
old fellows past sixty and going on eighty are growing 
more and more dependent on the children. _We have 
nothing more to do now but see that our past. books 
and acts are not forgotten by fitter survivals when we 
become bones and plaster. 2 

You put your finest book-making into it, and I fear 
the damage is already done irretrievably... Your house, 
itself established over eighty years ago, had better 
think of religion. 

I am, sir, 
J. F. MALLINCKRODT. 
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Hundred Millions a Year 
Docks 


INTERESTING ASPECTS OF THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 


AS OBSERVED AT THE COUNTRY’S 


ZA WO hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars—a third part of the coun- 
try’s income: that is what the port 
3} of New York is yielding the govern- 
ment to-day,” said a veteran customs 
officer, ““and yet no one seems to 
concern himself very much about it. 
> 1 A 

Bye, Take any trade or industry that 

dD}: : 

brings a dollar to any section of the 
country and a living to a few citizens, and you will find 
champions in Congress defending it and fighting for it 
tooth and nail. But the customs service, doing an enor- 
mous work, is still greatly in need of improvement as 
to personnel, salaries. organization, and in many other 




















An inspector searching the depths 
of a weary passenger’s trunk 


respects. Yet who has ever heard of a Congressional 
committee studying the needs of the customs service? 

“In a great railway or industrial corporation, im- 
provement all along the line keeps pace—must keep 
pace—with the natural development of the business. 
That is not so in the customs service. In 1864 the 
pay of customs inspectors was increased by act of Con- 
gress from three dollars to four dollars a day. After 
that, though the tonnage kept increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate, that salary remained stationary until 1903, 
when five dollars a day was finally allowed inspectors.” 

The tonnage increase during the past half-century 
is illustrated by the following figures: 1853, 1,755,- 
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521 tons; 1860, 1,973,812 tons; 1870, 3,093,186 tons: 
1880, 7,611,282 tons: 1890. 6,258,222 tons; 1908, 12,- 
154,780 tons. 

“ Recently,” continued the official, ‘Congress voted 
an increase of the pay of inspectors to six dollars a 
day, at the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. But the Secretary has thus far not seen 
fit to allow the increase. 

“ All this militates against our having such a per- 
sonnel as the service deserves, Good customs inspectors 
to-day are scarce. The right kind of a man, able, 
honest, pleasant, tactful, of good address, would more 
than bring in his own salary in duties and yet not 
antagonize the public. The entire classified civil 
service ought to contribute men to this department, 
for here it is that good men are particularly needed, 
and here is one of the points where the government 
employee comes into contact with the public. For the 
sake of both the government and the public that contact 
ought to be made agreeable. The department, more- 
over, ought to take better precautions to assure the 
integrity and uprightness of the inspectors. As the 
civil-service regulations are now, almost anybody can 
get two men to vouch for his character. But that is 
not sufficient. Some better test than that should be 
devised in the case of the customs inspectors. Mr. 
William Loeb, Jr., the new collector, has a splendid 
chance to improve the service with respect,to its per- 
sonnel. 

“ Somebody, at all events, must study the needs and 
be at the pains of seeking remedial action. For in- 
stance, at present we have dock appraisers. When, say, 
dutiable furs or laces or clothes are found by an in- 
spector he calls the appraiser to fix the value. That 
appraiser may have been, before his accession to this 
office, a sugar sampler, an opener, or a packer. What 
can we know of furs or laces? He has not the knowl- 
edge of a good clerk in a store. He ought to be an 
expert in his line. There are, to be sure, some real ap- 
praisers in the service, but they are in the appraiser’s 
stores. Yet eighty per cent. of the duty collected on 
passengers’ baggage is on clothes, furs, and the like.” 

One of the great disadvantages under which the force 

of customs employees labors is the absence of a pension 
fund. ‘ 
“The United States and Turkey are, I believe, the 
only civilized countries,” said Surveyor Clarkson on 
this subject, “that do not provide pensions for cus- 
toms employees. It is thus that our force is greatly 
impaired—-by superannuation. Under the civil-service 
law, for the sake of equity to both government and 
employee, there should indubitably be an old-age pen- 
sion. Men who devote the best years of their lives to 
the service, many of them Civil War veterans, should 
not be cast out upon the world at the end of their 
period of usefulness to the government. 

“The men, moreover, are willing to contribute a 
percentage of their salaries to this purpose. A study 
of the subject has convinced me that the government 
would be amply repaid by adopting such a_ pension 
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Who can tell which of these women is entitled to first attention? They think they are all first 
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General James S. Clarkson, Sur- 
veyor of the Port of New York 


system. Young active men would then take the places 
of the old ones retired, and they would do twice the 
work of the superannuated who are simply kept on 
because they cannot be turned adrift. In the present 
force of four hundred inspectors there are eighty-three 
over sixty years of age; fifty-three night inspectors 
and sixteen assistant weighers are over sixty; and 
perhaps ten per cent. of the clerks in the service at 
this port are over that age. I am working with but 
eighty per cent. of the force I am credited with be- 
cause of impaired efficiency by old age.” 

In the matter of pensions the men themselves have 
taken action. Four years ago they established a Mutual 


* Benefit Association, to which the sixteen hundred mem 


bers of it contribute a small sum monthly. At present 
this association has $35,000 in the treasury, and pays 
a death benefit to the member’s beneficiary of $300 or 
$600, according to the contribution. 

All this force of inspectors is under the Surveyor, 
General. James S. Clarkson, whose office is defined by 
the regulations as that of the outdoor executive officer 
of the port. During the summer the passenger traffic 
in this port is so heavy that Deputy-Surveyor J. M. 
Bishop and the inspectors under him frequently work 
from seven o'clock in the morning until late at night. 
And even though they remain on duty until long past 
midnight the-men must still report at seven the next 
morning. They are compelled to work every day in the 
year, including Sundays and holidays. That probably 
accounts for the listlessness and apparent lack of in- 
terest on the part of the inspectors during the summer 
season. 

Yet, if a customs inspector feels at all inclined 
toward the study of human nature his work must be 
extraordinarily interesting. Almost every passenger 
is something of a smuggler. To observe the shifts and 
evasions of passengers once they find themselves upon 
the pier, even though evasion be wholly unnecessary, 
is in itself an absorbing study. The women particu- 
larly are full of devices. One effective way of avoid- 
ing the payment of duty on gowns has been found to 
be the sewing in of labels of New York dressmakers. 
In the face of this the inspector is quite helpless. 
Even the dock appraiser cannot well challenge that. 
Some leave their servants in charge of their baggage 
on the pier. The inspector finds, say, a gown made in 
Paris. It cost, perhaps, three hundred dollars. The 
appraiser, to be on the safe side, puts its value at $150 

“ But it cost only thirty dollars,” protests the maid. 

“ Paquin,” says the inspector, pointing at the tell- 
tale name; “I have never heard of Paquin gowns at 
thirty dollars. Besides, look at this-lace.” 

“It is shabby and old,” expostulates the maid. 

“ Old lace.” cries the appraiser; ‘ I must add twenty 
five dollars.” - 

Professor William James, in his psychology, dwells 
on the fact that our belongings, our clothes, come to 
be a part of our personality and we resent their being 
mishandled almost as we would resent a stranger’s 
suddenly clapping us on the back. That is the kind 
of agony all of us are compelled to undergo when we 
return to our native shore. In France I have seen 
young inspectors with silken mustaches bow to beauti- 





















































ful ladies, ask them lightly whether their trunks con- 
tained “* tabac,” and pass them without opening. Not 
so here. The thirty-two trunks with. which some of 
our ladies return are all monotonously opened to the 
publie gaze and the unfriendly fingers of the inspector 
hegin to rummage and turn over the delicate finery 
not meant for his eves. The lady, casting anxious 
glances all about as she talks, explains to the inspector 
in appealing tones that “what she declared is con- 
tained in those two trunks only.” All that is nothing 
to the inspector. 

‘Got to examine them all,” he says curtly, and goes 
on rummaging and turning things over. Every mo- 
ment, she fears, he will bring forth some object that 
should not be seen by the naked eye. That is the 
time so many passengers turn bribers at heart. They 
begin to hint darkly at lasting gratitude for the in- 
spector’s courtesy, and to ask in low tones for his 
name and address. The inspector, however, has grown 
accustomed and callous to these distress signals. 

“My name,” says he, “is Smith.” Sometimes he 
mentions his address. But his ruthless fingers, never- 
theless, continue their probing. That is what’ makes 
baggage inspection so much of an ordeal to travellers. 
And so it is bound to continue so long as customs 
prevail. Whether or not bribery is prevalent it is 
difficult to say. Certain it is that among a large 
uumber of inspectors there are very likely to be some 
few dishonest ones; it is equally sure that the instinct 
of self-preservation under this peculiar trial is apt to 
bring out any tendency to bribery or dishonesty that 
may be lurking in the bosoms of otherwise thoroughly 
honest people. The writer, at all events, has seen 
attempts at bribery on the piers, and has heard of 
some successful ones. Experience teaches both pas- 
sengers aud inspectors to adhere to rigid standards. 

The most frequent source of trouble to inspectors 
are dressmakers. The women inspectors, if not espe- 
cially employed for the dressmakers’ benefit, are at least 
largely oceupied with these ladies. Every year many 
dressmakers are caught smuggling laces, clothes, and 
costly trimmings. A favorite way is to wrap the thin 
stuffs about their persons. Not long ago one dress- 
maker, new to transatlantic travel, and therefore hew 
to smuggling, stepped ashore in a condition so luxuri- 
ously upholstered that her figure at once challenged 
the eye of the inspectors. She seemed nervous and ill 
at ease. The experienced eye of the deputy-surveyor 
saw that she needed aid. so he sent her two women 
inspectors. 

They took her into a private room and there searched 
her. According to one of them, this woman was a 
human spool wound with innumerable layers of fine 
lace. She was detained and brought before United 
States Commissioner Shields on the charge of smug- 
gling. She began to telephone about for bail, but no 
bail was tortheoming, and finally the marshal was 

















Waiting and waiting while some one 
of the party is seeking an inspector 


compelled to lock her up. When she heard the word 
“jail” she fainted. Inadvertently she gave away her 
age. 

“ Forty-five years old, and to go to jail now!” she 
eried. But she went. 

Luckily for her, she had in her shop a very winning 
forewoman. This young woman finally found bail for 
her mistress, and came with it to the commissioner 
just after four o’clock, the hour when the office closes. 
The commissioner is very fond of his comfort, and a 
long life of regularity has fixed for him definite hours 
for taking his tea and for going to his Brooklyn home. 
He could not, however, resist the entreaties of the 
pretty forewoman. i 

“T shall go to the jail with you and accept bail 
there,” he conceded. At this the marshal, in the ex- 
citement of emulation, cried, 

“ PI bring the jail here to you.” And the smuggling 
dressmaker did not sleep in jail, after all. 

Few, however, are so fortunate. Generally, when 
they are caught for the first time their goods are 
confiscated and the court or the district attorney lets 
them off with a fine. But those who are taken in fault 
more than once are severely dealt with. 

Another kind of smuggling of frequent occurrence is 
that of Sumatra tobacco wrappers. Dutch and Belgian 
sailors bad been for years much given to this kind of 
traffic. Those fair-haired seamen were wont to assume 
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an air of astonishment and injured innocence when 
faced by the inspectors who had found tobacco upon 
their persons. But so many arrests were made and 
so many of those sailors were brought in contact with 
the insides of American jails that now the illegal 
traffic in Sumatra tobacco is pretty well stamped out. 

There is also, of course, smuggling on a much larger 
scale. Rich women still from time to time bring in 


veyor Bishop, and a number of inspectors and acting 
deputy-surveyors, embark in the revenue cutter and 
set -out from the Barge Office. After about forty 
minutes’ steaming seaward the great hulk of, perhaps, 
the Adriatic looms through the morning haze, and 
soon the cutter is alongside. The boarding officer, the 
deputy-surveyor, and his men swarm up a high ladder 
and begin to collect the declarations of the passengers. 
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Waiting in turn for an inspector. 


jewels and pearls of price, but this traffic is on the 
decrease. The reason for this is that the government 
has agents of the Treasury Department in all large 
European centres, and those agents have in their pay 
informants at every important jeweller’s shop. In 
those cases the inspector’s work is simply to detain and 
search the suspected party, for the nature and value 
of the geods smuggled are transmitted to the collector 
by cable from Europe. 

Nevertheless, despite its efficiency in dealing with 
such cases, this port has not a force sufficient 
to do its work thoroughly. It covers about two 
hundred and fifty miles of waterfront. At some 
of the piers two ships can and do dock at the 
same time. and at the Bush Terminal docks in Brook- 
lyn four ships are often berthed at once. All of these 
cargoes have to be inspected, weighed, gauged, meas- 
ured, and delivered under the supervision and direction 
of the surveyor of customs. There are now in the 
service one hundred and seventeen regular assistant 
weigherS to do this kind of work. For the gauging of 
spirits, wines, liquors, and beers there are eleven as- 
sistant gaugers. The number of stampers is thirty-five. 

Recently the surveyor has organized a foree of gov- 
ernment police to guard all dutiable merchandise on 
the piers during the day. Formerly the inspectors were 
considered as watching the piers, though they were 
far too busy to do this adequately. At night the piers: 
are. guarded by night inspectors. This entire force. 
one hundred and forty-one in all, is quite inadequate. 
At least two hundred are needed to guard New York’s 
piers effectively. For the surveyor of customs is in 
charge of every vessel arriving from a foreign land all 
the time it is in this port until it receives its clear- 
ance papers, outward bound. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, 3,522 steam and 685 sailing 
vessels entered at this port. The total tonnage of the 
steam-vessels was 11,811,845 tons; of the sailing-ves- 
sels, 342,935 tons. 

In order to throw fear into the hearts of smugglers, 
actual or possible, a detective force has been organized 
under the direction of Special Deputy-Surveyor George 
J. Smyth. This force is known to work in connection 
with both freight and passenger vessels, and has done 
much to prevent smuggling, as well as to recover 
duties. During the last nine months merchandise to 
the value of $150,000 has been seized in this manner. 
Recently, too. many frauds, such as importing silk 
under weight and shrinkage in the weight of sugar 
under the quantity invoiced, have been practically 
stamped out. 

Take it all in all, the customs service is a vast 
enterprise that requires at least as much attention 
as a great railway or industrial corporation. During 
1908 the cost of collecting the duties at the port of 
New York cost the government $4,059,098.12, or $.021 
for every dollar collected. Collector Loeb is now aim- 
ing to reduce even this small cost. At some of the 
other ports of entry the operating expense is, of course, 
much larger. At eastern Maryland the total receipts 
for the year were sixty cents, to collect which it cost 
the United States $2,651.31. At Albemarle, North 
Carolina, the cost of collecting one dollar was $496.39. 
New York and Boston, however, make up for these 
deficits. The value of the imports that passed through 
New York in 1908 was $688,215,938; through Boston, 
$93,678,716. 

To the average reader, however, the chief interest of 
the custom-house lies in baggage inspection at the 
piers upon the arrival of transatlantic travellers. Let 
us, as the inspectors say, bring in a ship. 

At seven o’clock the boarding officer, Deputy-Sur- 
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There are not enough to go round 


Time was when every passenger was obliged to swear 
to his declaration. And, as it is difficult to remember 
every trifle one picks up on a foreign tour, every one 
used to have a vague sense of committing perjury in 
connection with those declarations. Since last summer, 
however, the passenger merely signs his name to the 
declaration without any oath. By the time the declara- 
tions are collected the ship was probably docked and 
a line of uniformed inspectors, to say nothing of a 
number of plain-clothes appraisers, is waiting at the 
pier. As soon as all of a passenger’s baggage has come 
to the pier that passenger applies at the deputy-sur- 
veyor’s desk, identifies the signature of his declaration, 
and an inspector is assigned to his luggage. Then be- 
gins the comedy between inspector and _ passenger. 
The inspector suddenly turns flatterer and the pas- 
senger is with equal abruptness overcome with shrink- 
ing modesty. The inspector is bent upon proving that 
all you have is new and expensive. You in turn labor 
to show him that all is, if not old. shabbily cheap. 

















The steward carries his stewardship 
to the dock—for a consideration 


Thus the dispute goes on until some kind of armistice 
is arranged; you either pay some duty or you don’t, 
your trunks are stamped “passed,” and from the 
Valley of Apollyon you emerge to home and. friends. 
Of course, there is the inspector’s side, too. For him 
also it is the Valley of Apollyon. Seldom does he find 
pearls there, but always much antipathy and even 
hatred. ° 
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T was one of the busiest men of 
affairs in New York who first di- 
rected the attention of this writer to 
The Eagle Badge. He is at the head 
of one of the greatest enterprises in 
America and interested in many 
others. 

. “I had a curious experience with 

‘that book,” he said. “I thought it 
was written for the juvenile reader. Long after dinner 
the other evening I picked it up and read one of the 
middle chapters, to see how Holman Day would treat 
a story of boyish adventure. Before I could finish the 
chapter. the story had got such a grip on me that I 
turned back to the beginning and read the whole book 
through. Read-it. You'll like it.” 

Which was, true prophecy. The story is compelling. 
Its characters. are. primitive men who toil in the vast 
woods and along the great rivers on our northern 
boundary. Into this stupendous primeval theatre 
among rugged men of rude wit and 
mighty brawn the hero, pale Shain 
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“The Eagle Badge” 


By William Inglis 


the dissolving jam. The logs that pinned him were 
in the swift current that frothed about the temporary 
obstruction in the river. Down toward the jaws of 
‘The White Horse’ he was being hurried. He had 
doubled himself over a log, helpless from his hurt. 

“ In that current, full of eddies, logs lay every which 
way as they floated. Shain found lanes where he made 
rapid headway. ‘Then crossed logs hindered him. He 
could no longer hear the voices on the river-bank, and 
he was glad of it. In the swirl of his thoughts he 
row realized that the men had been yelling to him to 
come back. He did not know what they so well knew: 
that no riverman would brave the perils of ‘ The White 
Horse’ in a bateau. Impulse rather than wisdom had 
ventured forth to save the Scannell boy! Boss Tidd 
set his teeth and decided in his soul that he had lost 
two men from the Allagash crew. In his heart he 
grieved bitterly, and in his mouth was the word 
‘fool’ for the one in the bateau, but his eyes dimmed 
as he looked at him driving on like a madman. 






tom of the boat, happily unconscious of the horror of 
their down-rush. 

“Shain, squatting in the tossing craft, clutching 
the sides and staring about him, understood. his dange1 
now. Here and there, first on one side and then the 
other, the river rolled back its lips as they rushed on 
and showed its teeth of cruel ledge. Once the bateau 
swung so close to a rock that Shain’s fingers, grasping 
the rail, were scraped to the knuckle-bone. Ahead he 
saw tossing fountains of white foam beaten back by 
shafts of stone. He wondered, in the stupor of his 
thought, whether they would dodge those perils; and 
when the bateau had cleared them there were still 
others in the vista below more threatening and set 
more thickly. 

“Onee the bateau struck. It was at the foot of a 
down-rush of clear, green water, and when the boat 
paused for one sickening moment the flood poured over 
its rail. Shain seized his pole and lifted, and they 
went on once more. 

“Twice eddies caught them and 
they circled in a mist of spitting 
spume. It was as though the river 





Searway, is suddenly projected from 
the purlieus of .a great city. He has 
got a job in a lumber crew; he longs 
to “make good.” Simply and natu- 
rally as the unfolding of one leaf after 
another the adventures follow one an- 
other. But what adventures! From 
ditch-digger to builder of empires, 
there lives no true man who can wit- 
ness without a thrill the sight of a 
man laying down his life for another. : 
Shain, in his efforts to “ make good,” o 
puts his life in peril again and again. 
Yet the author portrays the acts and 
the impulses that caused the acts so 
simply and at the same time so vividly 
that we sce the drama playing itself 
before us. There is no sham, no 
preaching; only the spectacle of an 
ordinary human boy earnestly striv- 
ing to make a man of himself. 

Consider, for example, the rescue 
of Bill Seannell. At,the head of that 
long. rough mile of rock and reef and 
boiling rapids called the ‘“ White 
Horse,” marking the junction of the 
Tulandie and the Allagash rivers, was 
a ledge of rock on which the logs of 
the great lumber drive were tangled 
in an inextricable jam. Boss Tidd 
planted the dynamite where the ex- 
plosion of it would loosen the tangle, 
but he was no longer agile enough 
to escape to shore and safety before 
the logs should come crashing down. 
So Bill Scannell skipped and clam- 
bered out, lit the fuse, and began to 
scramble over the slimy timber toward 
the bank. Let.us quote: 

“At that instant came the explo- 
sion, drowning Tidd’s shout of, ‘ He’s 
made it!’ 

“They saw the upward spouting of 
white water, a giant geyser, before 
they felt the shock of the dynamite. 
There were white splinters and flap- 
ping bark in the yeast of the up- 
heaval. The front of the big jam 
crumbled down. They heard the 
groan of its starting above the tumult 
of the waters. Logs ground their wet 
sides together. As they rubbed, 
slathering, there were yells like the 
cries of animals. Great timbers went 
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were playing with the boat, as a cat 
teases a mouse, reserving it for de 
struction later. 

“Then at last came a dizzying, 
sickening drop—a rasping over 
jagged ledge and a plunge into quieter 
water that boiled under them in 
great swirls and was black in its 
! depths. The bateau was half full 
- ; of water, and, kneeling in it, Shain 
paddled with his hands, trying to 
reach shore. Mighty eddies took him 
around and around, but he perse 
vered stolidly, only half conscious of 
what he was trying to do. Many 
men shouting on the bank awoke him. 
It was as though he had been sleep 
ing and had been having an awful 
dream. He stared at them. They 
were the men of the crew. And one 
of them swam out when the bateau 
was near shore, and, still swimming, 
pushed it to the bank. 

“*The luck of fools and of in 
fants!’ gasped Boss Tidd, and there 
was moisture in his eyes that was 
not the moisture of the spume or the 
river. Shain was kneeling and hold- 
ing the head of the Seannell boy out 
of the water. ‘ Both legs broken!’ 
groaned the big boss. <And_ he 
stooped and took up the boy in his 
strong arms, and carried him to a 
spot where the moss was soft and 
deep. 

“*Cut a litter” he commanded. 
‘Thatch it a foot thick with spruce 
feathers. We'll have this poor 
youngster across country to the Cas- 
tonia settlement before it’s daylight 
again... And if one of you _ fellers 
stubs a toe while you’re luggin’ him, 
I'll swash you down the White Hoss 
at the end of a snubbin’ line,’ 

“ He turned to Shain. 

“* Bub,’ he said, with a quiver: in 
his tones, ‘you done it—but do you 
know how you done it?’ 

“*No,’ said the boy, brokenly. 

“* Well, don’t ever try to figger it, 
son. .Get it out of your mind. It 
might happen to you to think of it 
in the night sometime, and then you’d 
keep the neighbors awake by ‘holler- 








up-ending in grotesque dance. 

“*She’s agoin’—she’s gone!’ yelled 
the boss, triumphantly. ‘The kid has 
started her!’ 

“ Drivers of the river, all of them, 
they had been watching mainly the 
work of the explosive, the starting of 
the jam. Only one in all the crew had kept his eyes 
steadfastly on the youth—and that one was Shain 
Searway. That spectacle of ‘makin’ good’ was the 
only one that held interest for him. The vault on 
the pole had been too desperate a risk. The venture- 
some boy struck a floating log, but it was a log that 
had been barked by ledges. The brad-boots did not 
‘bite.’ Seannell slipped and went—souse!—into the 
boiling water; but -before Shain voiced the ery in his 
throat he bobbed up. His pole was across two logs, 
and he had it in his clutch. But as he surged up on 
it, like an athlete on a horizontal bar, a herd of logs, 
cross-piled, came butting viciously and drove the 
parallel logs together. Shain heard Scannell’s shriek 
of agony above all else. His legs had been ground in 
that hideous vise. 

“The boy on the shore did not pause for sober re- 
flection. It was no longer tawdry ambition to ‘make 
good’ that stirred him. He saw a comrade, mutilated, 
going to his death after a brave deed, and the galvanic 
impulse of unselfish heroism moved him. His muscles 
seemed to work without counsel from his brain. With 
one leap he was in a bateau. A thrust of the pole 
sent him surging out into the river. He heard hoarse 
cries behind him, but he did not turn his head. He 
did not think of waiting for assistance. The sight of 
Scannell wedged between those logs and swirling down- 
stream made him forget himself and all the others. 
He drove the bateau on, picking at the hurrying logs 
with his pole and forcing the craft with all the 
strength of his arms. 

“Scannell had met disaster on the nearer side of 
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AUTHOR OF “ THE EAGLE BADGE” 


“ Where ‘ The White Horse’ makes its first dip into 
the gorge they saw Shain drop his pole and lean over 
the side of his bateau. He was outlined for them 
against the tossing white of the milky flood. They 
could not see, but they realized that he had reached 
Scannell. The last glimpse they got of the rescuer he 
was still leaning over the side of the craft. He was 
lifting at something, and they wondered if he would 
be able to pull the injured boy on board—and then 
wondered what it would avail if he did; for that the 
bateau was doomed in the awful riot of ‘The White 
Horse’ was a fact that the onlookers accepted as they 
gazed into the jaws of the gorge where the bateau 
had disappeared. 

“*Tf you ever ran in your lives, boys, run now!’ 
roared Boss Tidd. ‘We may get what’s left of ’em 
at the foot of the Hoss. It’s for the sake of their 
folks!’ 

“In his back-breaking efforts to get Scannell over 
the bateau’s rail Shain paid so little attention to his 
course that he did not realize that he had entered the 
gorge. And when he was rushing down the torrent 
that poured between its ledgy cliffs he did not as yet 
appreciate the desperate danger he was in. The con- 
solation of ignorance nerved him still. 

“Scannell was conscious, but he was suffering so 
cruelly tuat he made no effort to help himself. He 
shrieked with pain when Shain at last managed to 
pull him over the side of the tilted craft. His legs 
twisted horribly as his rescuer staggered back, drag- 
ging him. 

“The injured boy fainted then and lay on the bot- 
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in’. But you’ve done what no human 

critter ever done before—and lived to 

talk it over.- You’ve come through 

the Hoss! And you went through to 

help a man-mate. I reckon we'll all 
: shake hands with you on that.’ 

“And when that grave salute was completed, Shain 
Searway felt that out of the ‘ makin’s of a man’ he 
was near to being made.” 

But Shain was now only at the beginning of de- 
velopment. He still had far to go. Let us follow 
him in the battle around the counterfeiter’s cabin in 
the deepest woods: 

“The instant he was on his feet among the rasp- 
berry-bushes Shain ran for it. Again there was that 
hideous crawling of the skin at the back of his neck; 
he was ‘expecting the bullet. He did not run straight 
ahead. He leaped and zigzagged, as he had seen deer 
retreat. He heard the report of the rifle behind him. 

“A menacing click behind him punctuated the 
screech of the ball. The marksman was ‘ jacking in’ 
a new cartridge. At this instant a rifle spoke in 
front of him, almost at his feet. He made two more 
leaps and went sprawling upon his face in the bushes. 
As he fell he got a glimpse of a recumbent man who 
had stuck out a leg to trip him. 

“*Stay down!’ hissed the man. ‘They’d have got 
you in another two seconds.’ 

“Shain crawled to the man’s side. He was one of 
the deputies, and his face was set and rather pale. 

“*As it was, though, I guess I got him! He 
dropped, and his rifle fell out of the window.’ The 
deputy’s voice trembled and there was no triumph in 
his air. ‘It’s the first man I ever killed—if I’ve got 
him. He was that one with the red beard!’ The offi- 
cer wiped the sweat out of his eyes. ‘The first man I 
ever killed,’ he muttered. ‘It isn’t a good thing to 
think about!’ ” 








































































Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Mrs. Joseph Willis, Mrs. 
R. H. Williams, Jr., and Mr. C. Ledyard Blair 





























Mrs. W. L. Stevens ‘on the side lines’”’ 
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“Looking them over” in the paddock The start of the race for the Whippany Cup, won by Mr. Fowler’s “Scout” 
































Going to the post 
for the fifth race 


Mr. A. A. Fowler 
* weighing in” af- 


ter riding his hun- for hacks and hun- 

ter “Scout” to ters, which was 

victory in the race won by Dr. Ward’s 
* Israfel” 


for the Whippany 
Cup 
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Over the bars in the second race for half-bred hunters, three miles 
over hunting country, won by Mrs. G. F. Rawlins’ “ Ringlet” 


NEW JERSEY’S AMATEUR RACE MEET 


SCENES OF A DAY AT THE WHIPPANY RIVER CLUB MEETING AT MORRISTOWN 


Photographs by Edwin Levick 
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Twenty feet on his wishbone 


AY! youse don’t know much about 
dis game. I can see dat by de way 
yer talk. Well, I'll put yer wise 
if yer wants me ter, only don’t youse 
butt in. See? TI's been comin’ ter 
dis continuous performance all me 
young life, an’ I knows it _ back- 
wards.” 














A freckle-faced lad of sixteen was‘ 


doing the taiking. He was one of the regulars, he 
told me, and hadn’t missed a game since the season 
opened; his father had a pull, as he expressed it, 
and he didn’t have to “cough a red” to get in. To 





De Twirler 


sit beside him at one of the big games was a liberal 
education. 

As the teams appeared and engaged in preliminary 
work he burst forth: 

“Tlere dey come, de whole bunch. De Joints is de 
ducks what’s got: on de white suits, an’ dem’s de 
Pirates what’s fussed up in gray. Now den, what 
‘dey is doin’ now is warmin’ up ter git dere arms and 
legs workin’ easy-like. Sure dey always do dat. When 
dey ain’t doin’ nottin’ dey gits cramped up like, an’ 
dese lads don't have nottin’ else ter do but play de 
game. See? Dat’s all dey is paid de long green fer, 
jes’ to play de game fer all dey is wurt. Dat’s de 
idea. See dat big lad what just lined out dat long 
one to centre? He’s de king pin of all de twirlers 
-What’s on de job. He gits big money, he does; nine 
t’ousand fer one season’s work. He’s a reg’lar Rocker- 
feller fer makin’ money; he’s a college blokie. Dey’s 
quite a bunch of dem what’s done dere little turn 
at some college. Sure, dat’s what half of dem goes 
ter college fer! Dat’s right! Yer needn’t gim me 
de laugh! I gits dat off de bat from one of de lads 
what’s in de game. Ah! dere goes de gong what says, 
“Play ball!’ Now yer’ll see de stuff. What’s he 
puttin’ on dem t’ings fer? Dat’s de catcher, and dat’s 
de pad what he’s strappin’ roun’ his waist. If he 
didn’t have dat on de ball would go clean t’ro’.’*im fer 
fair. Dat wire t’ing? Dat’s de mask; dat’s ter keep 
de ball from: pushin’ his face in. Say, cull, if dat 
bunch of leather ever hit yer in de mug jest wunst 
you'd be pushin’ clouds fer a job wid wings on yer 
shoulder - blades. Now dey’s ready. No, dat ain’t 
de manager what’s standin’ jes’ back er der catcher; 
dat’s de empire. He’s on’y good to t’ro’ bottles at, 
dat’s all. Now watch! See! One ball. . . . Two balls. 
-.. Gee whiz! a pop-up... and... nabbed by 
yours truly on first. Dat’s de stuff. Aw, say! 
Nottin’ can’t git past dat baby boy; he sure is de 
real t’ing. He’s bin playin’ on dat bag fer five years, 
an’ say, it’s a part of him; he’d be-lonesome widout it. 

“Come now! come! Gee! but dem Smoky City 
gents is slow comin’ ter de bat; dey do love ter take 
life easy. Git on ter de lad what’s comin’ ter strike! 
De bow-legged pretzel! Oh, say! but he’s de wizard! 
He’s bin playin’ de game fer over a hundred years, 
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an’ he’s just as fresh at it as he was when de game 
wuz discovered! Kin he run wid dem legs? Well, 
jist you keep yer lamps on him an’ you'll see... . 
Ha! ha! One strike! Now look at him kick! See 
dat! Aw, stop yer chin music an’ play ball! What 
er yer paid fer! He’s de limit, dat duck is; he'll 
stop de game jus’ ter see de fans git mad; he likes 
de fun. See him laugh? He was on’y bluffin’; he 
knew it was a strike, de big kid. ... Two stri... 
an’ dere she goes—-a t’ree-bagger? Say! Kin he run? 
... Kin he? ... Look at dem bandy legs scratch up 
de good ground, an’ he is safe an’ sound on bag 
number t’ree before de ball is on its merry way. 
Dat’s playin’ ball, me friend. Dat’s what dat 
Now watch him play off as soon as de pitcher gits 
de ball. Sufferin’ snakes! but he does worry de life 
out of de gent what does de twirlin’ when he gits 
playin’ off de base! Say! He kin slide twenty feet 
on. his wishbone an’ score. Sure he kin. I’ve seen 
him do it a hun’red times wid me own lamps. Now 
den, anudder striker up. If dey gits t’ree on a base 
you'll see some fun. Dat duck what’s at de bat now 
gits rattled pretty easy, but he may lift one; de 
game is young yet, an’ it’s on’y in de last innings 
when t’ings is close dat a lad shows what kinder stuff 
he’s made outer. Den it calls fer yer nerve.... 
Hully gee! he’s cracked de first one outer de box, an’ 
dere she goes safe inter de hands of... Muffed it, 
yer big stuff! Oh, you dub! Go hide yer face in de 
long grass! Safe on first. See dat? And de big 
hamfat by muffin’ dat easy fly lets in a run. Say! 
Don’t. dat jes’ make yer feel sick fer fair! He ain’t 
a Joint, he’s a dwarf. Dis is his first season wid de 
home boys, an’, oh, maybe he’ll win out. He’s young 
vet; let’s give him a chance. He’s good wid de stick. 
But say! Dat sort of glove-work won’t go. No, no, 
birdie; you got to do better. Well, dat spoiled our 
fun. If we’d had t’ree on de bases you’d had some 
movin’ pictures ter help t’ings along. Now then, git 
busy. Dis duck is out before he gits ter de plate; 
he couldn’t hit de side of a house wid a snow-shovel. 
See dat? ... T’ree... strikes ...and out. Dey 
oughter put a tag on him and freight him back to de 
farm. He may be all right wid a milk-stool an’ a 
tin pail, but he ain’t on ter drops and inshoots, an’ 
he never will be, dat’s straight. Farmers ain’t got no 
right ter butt inter a real game of ball; dey don’t 
belong dere. ... One run... an’ two out. Who's 
up next? ... Gee! but ain’t dey slow! Say! If 
dis chump kin line out a good long one he kin bring 
in de little lad what’s on second. How did he git 
down ter second? Why, he stole it! Dat’s what dey 
call stealin’ a base; he jist watches fer his chance, an’ 
when de gent in de box is smokin’ his dope-pipe he 
skidoos fer de bag an’ beats de ball out. Dat’s what dat 
lad did. One ball... . One strike... . Dat’s de way. 
. .. He ought ter struck at dat, de wooden Indian. . . . 
Two strikes. . . . Dat’s de way, me laddie; call strikes 


is. 


on him... . Hully gee! Look at shorty try to steai 
third! Yer got ter go! Yer got ter go! ... Safe! 


Not on yer life; he was out fer sure. Why, Stubsy 
had de ball on him t’ree feet from de bag. Say! 
chase dat empire off de field! Hit him-wid somet’in’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


hard; . Oh no, yer can’t skin like dat 
in daylight... . Dere’s goin’ ter be some fun! 
Dat’s ‘Scrappy’ comin’ up ter de plate now, an’ he 
ain’t no easy boss; he’s de hot stuff of de Pirates. 
“Now de bunch is gittin’ tergedder. Yer may see 
a little fist-work. Dat’s a new empire, and dey’re 
goin’ ter give him a few points, an’ den again he may 
hand dem a few. .. . See! Dey can’t make him 
change his mind. . . . If dey start in ter bulldoze de 
empire an’ he shows de white fedder on’y wunst his 
rame is mud, an’ thick mud at dat; he might jist 
as well t’ro’ up his job. No, dey can’t change dat 


he’s bum... 
Say! 










decision. See de way he shoves out dat jaw? An’ 
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De Catcher 
he’s de lad what’s got de sayso. Ah, say! ... Cut 


dat out! Did yer see him den? ... He made a pass 
ai, de empire, dat fresh mug wid he red topknot! Dat 
vame is dead. Dey use ter do dat in. de old days, 
but it don’t go ter-day. ... Dat’s what he gits fer 
it. See? He’s out of de game, an’ I guess he’s got 
a fine t’rown in! . No, he can’t play no more in dis 
game; he can pike fer de barracks and git inter his 
store clothes, dat’s what he kin do. Dey’ll put some 
udder duck in his place. Dere’s where Mister Empire 
has got a strangle hold on de whole bunch; he kin 
fine *em or put dem out of de game if dey don’t act 
like real gents. Say! Listen here! Dis is a polite 
game, dat’s what it is. It didn’t use ter be. Yer 
didn’t uster see no ladies here in de days of old. But 
now, jist look at dat grand stand! Jist pipe ‘em 
off! . I’ve heard me farder say dat when he was 
a young fellow he used ter go to de games jist like I 
am doin’ dis very minnit, but say, de game in dose days 
was a sad and weary show. Dey wore whiskers on dere 
faces some of de mugs whgt played at dat time. An’ 
such a ting as a glove wasn’t heard of., Why farder 
says dat sometimes de game was called in de seventh 
inning on account of darkness and de score would be 
forty to forty-two—gee, jist tink of dat! Where do dey 
git de players from? From everywhere. All over de 
face of dis United States, in every jay town what grows, 
dey is sure to be a ball team, and every lad on dat 
team has got his eye piped on de big league teams, 
hopin’ some day to land dere. He has Little Nemo 
dreams of hisself, standin’ in de hox in front of twenty 
thousand fans wid big red letters stuck on de front 
of his manly breast, sayin’ eider New Yoiks or Chi- 
cago or sumpten jes as good. An’ don’t yer fergit dat 
de big clubs ain’t got dere eyes peeled fer de risin 
young stars—dey keep a watch out fer de lads what 
show dat dey got de makins of good players—and when 
he gits ripe enough for dere use dey jist swoop down 
and grab de duck and den he becomes de real ting. 
What do dey do in de off season? Why dey do evryting. 
Some of dem owns stores of dere own, while most of 
dem goes back to dere quict little home in some yap 
town and lives like dukes for de few months dey ain’t 
workin. Say, but we ain’t watchin’ de game at all. 
Wese missin’a lot of good sport. Cheese it, now.” 



































































| MRE 7D GROUP of men, sitting around a 
eRe? table in a Broadway restaurant, 





\\ were discussing tobacco. 
“For my part,” said one of the 
ey number, looking admiringly at the 
burning end of his panetela, “ give 
Asy me a Key West; it’s the only cigar 
> fit to smoke.” Comments of this 
' nature, heard) wherever smokers 
congregate, would seem to justify the declaration that 
not one man in a million who uses tobacco has more 
than a vague idea of what really constitutes a good 
cigar. 

Considering that the United States produces an- 
nually five hundred and fifty millions of pounds more 
tobacco than any other country, and consumes two 
hundred and forty millions of pounds—which is near- 
ly two’ pounds per capita—more than any other coun- 
try, this situation is remarkable. 

Now, the mere fact that a cigar is made in Key West 
does not by any means make it a fine cigar. True, 
some of the best cigars in the world are made in Key 
West; but the same thing could be said truthfully of 
New York, of Tampa, of Chicago, of Philadelphia, and 
of many other cities. For instance, just now I am 
smoking a cigar that was manufactured on Third 
Avenue in the city of New York. It is made exclu- 
sively of the best grade of Havana tobacco and by 
Cuban workmen and in exactly the same manner as 
cigars are made in the city of Havana and in Key 
West. 

Up to about the time of the Civil War there were 
only three kinds of cigars in existence in this country. 
One was the imported cigar, made in Cuba entirely 
of Havana tobacco; the second was known as the seed 
and Havana, made in.this country with a Havana to- 
bacco filler, a domestic tobacco binder (or inside 
wrapper), and an outside wrapper of Connecticut. to- 
bacco grown from Havana tobacco seed. The third 
was the cheap cigar and stogie, made entirely of do- 
mestic leaf. 

Then some one conceived the idea of making a cigar 
in this country that would be a duplicate of the im- 
ported article. Key West was selected as the loca- 
tion for the experiment, mainly for its close proxim- 
ity to Cuba, which would insure similar climatic con- 
ditions and make Cuban tebaeco and Cuban labor 
easily available. From Key West, Florida, to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, the distance is only ninety miles. Cubans 
and Spaniards who had been identified with the cigar 
industry in Havana then moved across the channel, 
bringing their workmen and their methods with them, 
and in a few years the little city on the coral reefs 
was a cigar centre. For many years practically no 
cigars of this class were made anywhere else in this 
country outside of Key West, and thus the term 
“Key West cigars” grew to have a distinctive mean- 
ing. Gradually, however, Cuban-style factories were 
opened at other points, especially Tampa, Florida, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. This much is 
true, however, that both Tampa and Key West produce 
a greater quantity of the clear Havana variety in 
proportion to their total output of cigars than any 
other American city. 

‘here are now five kinds of cigars marketed in this 
country: the “imported,” made in Cuba; the “ clear 
Havana,” made in the United States, exclusively of 
Havana tobacco, by Cuban workmen and in the Cuban 
method; the “seed and Havana,” made by American 
workmen, with a Sumatra wrapper, a domestic binder, 
and a Havana filler; “cheap cigars,” by which is 
meant the nickel and stogie variety, made entirely of 
domestic tobacco by American labor and machines; 
and Porto Rico cigars, made in Porto Rico, of Porto 
Rico and American tobaccos. About a million pounds 
of American leaf is shipped to Porto Rico every 
year. 

A considerable portion of Porto Rico’s annual to- 
bacco crop comes to this country in the form of leaf 
tobaceo, and is used in the manufacture of American 
cigars. But even if the Porto-Ricans used every bale 


of their tobacco in their own factories, the crop could 
not furnish as many cigars as Porto Rico ships to this 
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country. The demand for cigars from Porto Rico 
seems to be growing. 

In fact, the consumption of cigars generally is 
steadily increasing in this country, and has been for 
the past half-century. Lately it has more than kept 
pace with the increase in population. In 1904 there 
were consumed 6,707,500,000 cigars; in 1905, 6,860,- 
900,000; in 1906, 7.174,800,000; and in 1907, 7,500,- 
000,000. These figures do not include the little ci- 
gars or short smokes, the growth of which in popular 
fancy has been even more striking. Of these there 
were smoked in 1904, 696,800,000; in 1905, 728,422,- 
009; in 1906, 895,867,000; and in 1907, 1,152,133,000. 
Of the seven and a half billions of regular-sized cigars 
consumed last year, only sixty-two millions were made 
in Cuba 

The question is often asked, if the same kind of tobac- 
co and the same workmanship are used for the domes- 
tic-made clear Havana as for the imported, why do we 
pay an extra nickel or dime on sixty-two million im- 
ported cigars every year. The Cuban manufacturer 
would reply that the cigars made in Cuba are better; 
that they are better because Havana tobacco has au 
allinity in the Cuban atmosphere, and that the cigars 
made in Cuba absorb quality from the air and the 
general environment. Ask the American manufac- 
turer, and he will tell you that, as there is a pro- 
hibitive duty on tobacco entering Cuba, you are sure of 
getting a clear Havana cigar if it is imported, whereas 
this absolute assurance of the pure article is lacking 
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Who has not seen a purchaser of a 
cigar hold it horizontally under his nose? 


if the cigar is made in America, where cheaper domes- 
tie tobaccos are available. Then, too, there are many 
people who spend money lavishly on the theory that 
the more they pay for an article the better it is. 
Who has not seen a purchaser of a cigar hold it 
horizontally under his nose, close to the nostrils, and 
sniff at it, with what he believes to be the air of a 


connoisseur? No tobacco man can observe the move- 
ment without smiling. The best one can_ possibly 


get from that sniff is a faint odor of tobacco. The 
oldest and most experienced tobacco expert could not 
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tell Pennsylvania from the finest Vuelta Abajo from 
sniffing at an unlighted cigar. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if he would stake his reputation as to whether it was 
made of tobacco at all. 

Hand a cigar to an expert and ask him for an opin- 
ion, without inviting him to light it; he will use his 
eyes, but never his nose. He will tell you it has a 
Havana wrapper or a Sumatra wrapper or a Connec- 
ticut wrapper, as the case may be. If it is of a green- 
ish, unripe cast, or has coarse veins, he will say it 
has a poor wrapper. He may also express his views 
on the workmanship, whether it is a carefully or a 
slovenly made cigar. But he will never tell you, 
positively, whether the cigar is good or bad or indif- 
ferent until he has smoked it. And when one con- 
siders that only about one-twentieth of the tobacco 
in a cigar is visible to the eye, it is not difficult to 
understand the expert’s reluctance to commit himself 
on an ocular test. 

Spots on tobacco are no indication whatever of its 
quality. They are caused sometimes by rain splash- 
ing sand on the lower leaves when they are young in 
the field; sometimes by bacteria, as is the case with’ 
fruits, garden vegetables, and the leaves of trees. If 
anything, the flavor of a cigar is more likely to be 
impaired than improved by the spots, but really their 
effect is inappreciable, and no guide whatever in 
judging a cigar. 

Men in the business appraise cigars on five counts: 
first, ‘“ burn”; second, aroma; third, taste or flavor; 
fourth, color; and fifth, workmanship. They put 
“burn ” first advisedly. If a cigar doesn’t burn freely, 
all the other merits combined will not save it from 
condemnation. By “burn” is meant the degree of 
combustibility. If the cigar holds its fire say three 
or four minutes without being puffed, and is consumed 
evenly on all sides, and shows no thick, black ring of 
carbon where the leaf meets the ash, then the burn 
is good; if not, the burn is poor. As to the second 
and third counts—aroma and taste—it is sufficient 
to say that if these are agreeable they are merits, 
and if they are either disagreeable or merely lacking, 
they (or their absence) are defects. 

As to the fourth count, color, the good cigar must 
not be of a greenish cast or too light in color, as 
these signs indicate an insufficient cure. Cigars should* 
be brown—rich, ripe brown. The popular shade of 
brown is a matter of individual preference, and the 
popular fancy on this point is very unstable. At one 
time there was an overwhelming demand for extremely 
dark cigars. It became so general that the packers 
of leaf tobacco could only half supply it. To meet the 
exigency coloring liquids were concocted, and many of 
the manufacturers darkened their light tobaccos hy 
dipping them in these concoctions. Just now the 
popular demand is for light to medium eolors, and 
wrapper tobaccos of these shades bring a much higher 
price than the dark leaves. 

The new method of tobacco culture, called “ shade 
growing,” owes its existence largely to this fancy for 
light and medium color cigars. The sun, shining on 
the tobacco plant, draws the nutrition from the earth 
and the plant ripens quickly, the leaves having a tend- 
ency to be thick and gummy and not very large. To 
defeat these results, the progressive grower covers his 
field with a tent of cheese-cloth, or in some instances 
with a lattice-work of lathing, which ‘protects the 
growing tobacco from the direct rays of the sun. 
Thus the ripening process is slower, causing the leaves 
to grow larger and thinner and less gummy; and thus 
they are of a lighter color when finally cured. The 
largeness of the leaf is an advantage, also, to the 
grower, because his crop will produce more tobacco of 
the wrapper variety, per acre, than could be obtained 
from a crop grown in the open sunlight. 

Another striking example of the smoker’s ignorance 
on the subject of smokes is the popular superstition 
that a dark-looking cigar is stronger than a lighter- 
colored one. Some strong cigars have dark wrappers; 
but the dark wrapper does not by any means indicate 
a strong cigar. Dark, gummy tobacco, if thoroughly 
cured, is the mildest kind. Of course, if dark tobacco 
is not thoroughly cured it will be strong; but so will 











light tobacco, for that matter. Any cigar man will 
bet you that the dark color is usually—though not 
always—a sign of a ripe, well-cured leaf, which is, 
therefore, milder, nine times out of ten, than the light- 
er-hued leaf. But when it is known that every manu- 
facturer makes both dark and light cigars, and that 
he uses exactly the same blend of filler in both, and 
that the wrapper only constitutes a small fractional 
part of the cigar, it is clearly seen that the shade of 
the wrapper has little to do with the strength of the 
cigar. Ask the dealer for a strong cigar; he hands 
out a dark one, and the imagination does the rest. 

The fifth and last count upon which the expert 
forms his opinion of a cigar is the workmanship. A 
good cigar must be made smoothly and evenly, with- 
out any cracks or humps. It must feel firm when 
squeezed between the fingers, otherwise it will become 
spongy when half smoked; but it must not be hard, 
else it will not burn freely. The filler must be put 
in carefully, as a sprig of tobacco that does not lie 
exactly longitudinally will impede the “ draw.” 

So, perhaps, the practical cigar man should be 
pardoned for smiling when he observes a smoker 
rubbing an unlighted cigar against his nose and look- 
ing wise. Naturally, the airy assurance with which 
many smokers will tell about the quality of a cigar 
after merely glancing at it is amusing from the view- 
point of the expert. who, after devoting a lifetime to 
the study of tobacco, will not venture an opinion until 
he has burned the cigar to the butt. 

English smoking mixtures are made primarily of 
American leaf, of which the British manufacturers im- 
port thousands of hogsheads annually. The black 
shreds which one can see amidst the yellow are Pe- 
rique, which comes from St. James Parish, in Loui- 
siana. For over a century the secret of curing that 
heavy black leaf has been confined almost exclusively 
to that parish, and nowhere else in the country, or in 
the world, can it be obtained. All the yellow in the 
mixture—and it’s mostly yellow—is Virginia and North 
Carolina tobacco. The only difference between the Eng- 
lish and American made goods is that the former con- 
tain a little more Latakia, an Oriental tobacco, and 
maybe a little Turkish, which are demanded by the 
English taste. You can buy pure Latakia and pure 
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There is a general impression that the snuff 
habit is a fading relic of Colonial times 


Turkish, if you want it, at any tobacco-store, and 
manufacture your own so-called English tobacco in 
your own den. Of course, the English manufacturers 







































have their own individual recipes for flavoring and 
blending, just as Americans have theirs, and if a 
smoker fancies the flavor of an English blend and is 
willing to pay the customs duty, it’s his privilege to 
do so; but he should not forget that the mixture is 
almost entirely a production of American soil. 

Perhaps no member of the tobacco family is more 
completely fettered with myths than the harmless 
cigarette, whose only real offence is its availability 
to the youthful smoker through its extreme mildness 
and cheapness. 

There is, for example, the nicotine fiction. Re- 
peated experiments in the college and professional lab 
oratories show that the accumulation of the yellow 
stain on the cigarette-smoker’s fingers and in the 
bowls of the pipes is not nicotine at all, but simply 
tar oil distilled from the tobacco in the process of 
burning, on the same principle as oil of coal-tar or 
pine-tar. is produced—and quite as harmless. The 
chemists have also demonstrated that nicotine is only 
found to the extent of eight per cent. in the heaviest 
tobaccos and under two per cent. in bright Virginia 
and Turkish tobaccos, of which cigarettes are made, 
some samples of Turkish containing no trace of it at 
all; and, furthermore, that the nicotine is not taken 
into the system, anyway, but is consumed and goes 
off in the smoke. There may be, of course, other 
natural chemicals in tobacco, of narcotic tendencies, 
in a very slight degree; but science has long since 
eliminated nicotine from the question, The paper 
wrappers, too, have been thoroughly analyzed and 
found to contain no deleterious substance whatsoever. 
This paper is made of clean flax and hemp, is so thin 
that several hundred go to the ounce, and it is ac- 
knowledged to be the acme of purity and general per- 
fection in the paper-making art. 

There is a general impression that the snuff habit 
is a fading relic of Colonial times, yet the consumption 
of snuff in the United States has been growing by 
leaps and bounds for the past fifty years. A half-cen- 
tury ago there were consumed only a few hundred 
thousand pounds a year. In 1904 our consumption 
of snuff was 20,000,000 pounds; in 1905, 21,000,000 
pounds; in 1906, 22,700,000 pounds; and, in 1907, 
23,500,000 pounds. 
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THE NON-MAGNETIC .YACHT “CARNEGIE” 


QOR the purpose of carrying on ex- 
tensive ocean surveys, to correct 
data, and to obtain accurate records 
of the magnetic variations of the 
YY compass, the Department of Terres- 
YS) trial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 








Cerys) VY} stitution at Washington, D. C., is 
Fe \ aS building a vessel of a remarkable 


OT OXGAYOIIY a ae 
‘ character. It is an auxiliary yacht 


in the construction of which practically no iron, steel, 
or other magnetic metal is employed. The vessel, 
which is to bear the name Carnegie, was designed by 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow, a marine architect of New York 


Intentionally Unattractive 


WHICH IS TO BE USED 


square feet of sail, and is also equipped with an 
auxiliary combustion-engine of 150 horse-power to 
operate with producer gas. The vessel is unique in two 
articulars: she is practically non-magnetic, and she 
is the first sea-going craft to be propelled by an éngine 
using producer gas. 

Not an iron nail, spike, or bolt is used in the entire 
construction of the yacht. Locust treenails and 
bronze and copper bolts and spikes fasten the hull, 
while all furniture and joiner-work have brass and 
copper fittings. The cooking ranges are of bronze, the 
cooking utensils of copper and aluminum, and the 
knives, forks, and spoons of Mexican silver. Windlass, 


Craft 


TO CORRECT COMPASS DATA 


domes. By means of this arrangement, observations 
may be made either in the open or under shelter. The 
positions of all piers for the various delicate surveying 
instruments are so chosen as to render negligible the 
effect of the small amount of magnetic metals in the 
engine-room aft. 

The 12th of June has been selected as the date for 
the launching of the Carnegie, and the vessel will be 
christened by Miss Dorothea L. Bauer, daughter of 
Dr. L. A. Bauer, Director of the Department of Terres 
trial Magnetism in the Carnegie Institution. The yacht 
will probably be completed by the end of July and sail 
on her first veyage early in the fall to Hudson Bay. 
































Working upon the hull of the “Carnegie” 


City, and Mr. Wallace Downey, of Brooklyn, where the 
yacht is being constructed, has exercised every care 
in the supervision of the work and the selection of ma- 
terials. A special representative of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, Mr. W. J. Peters, has been constantly on duty 
at the ship-yard with the necessary instruments to 
test every piece of metal for magnetism before its 
acceptance. 

The dimensions of the Carnegie are: length (over 
all), 155 feet 6 inches; water line, 128 feet 4 inches; 
moulded beam, 33 feet; depth of hold, 12 feet 9 inches; 
mean draught, 12 feet 7 inches. With all stores and 
equipment on board her displacement will be 568 tons. 
She is rigged in full brigantine style, carrying 12,900 


anchors, capstans, winches, boat davits, chain plates, 
and all deck and spar fittings are of non-magnetic 
bronze. The only magnetic metal will be the engine 
cams and pistons, the producer, and the range grates, 
necessitated by the high temperature they encounter. 
Anthracite coal will be used as fuel, the bunker 
capacity being twenty-five tons, and giving a cruising 
radius of 2,000 miles under power at six-knots speed. 
This propelling plant will be employed principally in 
maneuvring the vessel while making magnetic ob- 
servations. 

Especially interesting is the observation-room located 
on the main deck amidships, and forward and aft of 


‘this are circular observatories with glass revolving 
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The “Carnegie” as she will appear when in commission 


After this trip she will be docked and her bottom 
sheathed with copper, preparatory to a cruise in 
southern waters, as a guard against the teredo worm 
which is found in the tropics. 

The ocean survey is to be executed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bauer, whose immediate representative on 
board the Carnegie will be Mr. W. J. Peters, who com- 
manded the Magnetic Survey Yacht, Gallilee, on the 
Pacific Ocean in 1906-08. Four magnetic observers ac- 
company Mr. Peters as assistants in the work. The 
sailing-master of the Carnegie will be Captain C. KE. 
Littlefield, of New London, Connecticut, whose crew 
will consist of first and second officers, an engineer, 
six seamen, and two cooks. 

























A NOTABLE PORTRAIT IN WATER-COLOR 


Eiizabeth Gowdy Baker’s portrait of Mrs. James A. Stillman—one of the infrequent examples of successful portraiture in this medium. Mrs. Stillman, 
who married the son of the former president of the National City Bank, was Miss “Fifi” Potter, daughter of Mr. James Brown Potter 



























N Tuesday, June 8th, one hundred 
years will have elapsed since the 
death of Thomas Paine, the famous 
political and religious _ revolu- 
> tionary. 

It is unfortunate that Paine, who 
was one of the most ardent and in- 
spiring of the Revolutionary pa- 

: ve triots, should be known at the 
present day among large numbers of our population 
mainly as the stock “horrible example” of atheist 
whose deathbed was made fearful by visions of eternal 
torture. Paine’s attitude toward revealed religion was 
that of an age in which the Higher Criticism had not 
become almost a pulpit platitude, when no com- 
promise was possible between belief in the verbal in- 
spiration of Scripture and the fashional Deistic- 
atheism of the elect. Yet even in those days Paine’s 
anti-religious polemics were disregarded for the sake 
ef his patriotic inspiration.. 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, on January 29, 1737, of Quaker parentage. He 
learned the staymaker’s trade, went on a privateering 
cruise, came back, and preached as a Dissenting minis- 
ter. In 1762 he became an exciseman, but was dis- 
charged in 1774 for the second time on account of lax- 
ness in the performance of his duties. In the fall 
of that year he emigrated to America, bearing a letter 
from Benjamin Franklin to Richard Bache, of Phila- 
delphia, who introduced him to Robert Aitkin. Paine 
found employment as an editor for eighteen months, 
being placed in charge of Aitkin’s Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, or American Monthly Museum. In that publica- 
tion appeared his “ Serious Thoughts,” which advocated 
the abolition of slavery. On January 9, 1776, he pub- 
lished his famous pamphlet, Common Sense, said to 
have been suggested by Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, in which he advocated the independence of 
the Colonies. It opened with the often-quoted words, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls,” and its 
vigorous and incisive appeal created remarkable en- 
thusiasm. ‘“ Government, even in its best estate, is a 
necessary evil,” wrote Paine, and there was no war- 
rant or reason for “the distinction of men into kings 
and subjects.” A single extract will indicate the 
character of the work: 
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THE LIFE STORY OF THOMAS PAINE, THE FAMOUS REVOLU- 
TIONARY, WHO DIED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO NEXT TUESDAY 


By Henry 


“The nearer any government approaches to a re- 
public, the less business there is for a king; in Eng- 
jand a king hath little more to do than to make war 
and give away places. Arms must decide the contest; 
the appeal was the choice of the king, and the con- 
tinent hath escaped the challenge. The sun never 
shone on a cause of greater worth. "Tis not the affair 
of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, but of 
a continent—of at least one-eighth part of the habit- 
able globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age; posterity are involved in it even to the end 
of time. ... Freedom hath been hunted round the 
globe: Asia and Africa hath long expelled her; 
Europe regards her like a stranger; and England hath 
given her warning to depart. O receive the fugitive, 
and prepare an asylum for mankind.” 

The effect of Common Sense was instantaneous. One 
hundred thousand copies were struck from the press; 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania voted $2,500 to the 
author; Washington himself wrote an appreciative 
letter concerning the pamphlet. 

In the fall of the year 1776 Paine enlisted in the 
Continental Army, and was for a while aide-de-camp 
on the staff of General Greene. In December of the 
same year he began the publication of a series of 
sixteen pamphlets entitled The Crisis, which appeared 
at intervals until the close of the war and had con- 
siderable political influence. In January, 1777, Paine 
was appointed secretary to the commission sent by 
Gongress to treat with the Indians at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, and the following April’ he was elected secre- 
tary to the Congressional Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He was compelled to resign, two years later, 
for having imprudently given to the world a diplo- 
matic secret which embroiled the Colonies and their 
French ally, and shortly afterward became clerk to 
the Pennsylvania Assembly. In 1781 he went to 


France with Colonel Laurens to obtain a loan, an 
errand in which he was successful. The following 
year, at the suggestion of Washington, Congress 


granted Paine $800, and subsequently he received 

$3,000 from the same source on account of his services 

during the war, £500 from Pennsylvania, and a tract 

- ag acres at New Rochelle from the State of New 
ork. 

Paine’s next exploit was the construction of the 
model for an iron bridge, with which he sailed for 
Europe in 1787, visiting France and England. The 
model was set up on Paddington Green and attracted 
enormous crowds. The bridge was ultimately con- 
structed and set up across the Weir, at Sunderland, 
being the first of its kind to be erected. Paine was 
lionized in Paris and in London—in the latter city 
by the partisans of Burke and Fox, who had bitterly 
opposed the British government in its policy toward 
the American Colonies. But Paine quarrelled with 
Burke upon the appearance of the English statesman’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in Fiance, which assailed 
the new order of conditions’ across the Channel, and 
answered him in his most famous work, the Rights 
of Man, which had an immense sale. The preface to 
the American edition was written by Thomas Jefferson. 
The British government brought suit against Paine 
for his attack upon the Constitution, and, in his 
absence, passed sentence of outlawry upon him. But 
Paine had already gone to France, where he was re- 
ceived with wild acclamations, and he was elected to 
a seat in the French National Convention by ‘Pas-de- 
Calais, although he 
was ignorant of French 
and was foreed to have 











translations of the 
speeches read for him. 
He assisted in fram- 
ing the French Consti- 
tution in 1793. But 
the moderate party, 
the Girondists, with 
whom he was associ- 
ated, fell from power 
and, having opposed 
the execution of Louis 
XVI., Paine was ar- 
rested by the Jacobins, 
narrowly escaped the 
guillotine, and was 
committed for ten 
months to the prison of 
the Luxembourg. While 
there he completed the 
second part of his Age 
of Reason. He was re- 
leased in 1794, upon a 
change in the govern- 
ment, through the in- 
tercession of James 
Monroe, then American 
minister to France. He 
was restored to his seat 
in the Convention, and 
sat until its adjourn- 








The house at New Rochelle in which Paine lived, recently moved 
to its new position, showing the monument in the background 


ment in 1795. 
After an absence 
from the United States 


Paradyne 


of fifteen years Paine returned to America in 1802, 
He was conveyed to Baltimore in a government vessel, 
and received with honor and banqueting. But the 
publication of his Age of Reason, with its attacks upon 
revealed religion, had won for him the enmity of the 
more fervidly religious portion of the community, He 
took up his residence at Bordenville, New Jersey, and 
subsequently moved to New Rochelle and to New York 
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The monument to Thomas Paine 
at New Rochelle, erected in 1839 


City, dying there on June 8, 1809. Although born a 
Quaker, the members of that community denied his re 
quest that his remains should be interred in one of 
their cemeteries, and he was buried upon the farm 
which the State of New York had presented to him 
at New Rochelle. In 1819 his body was removed to 
England by William Cobbett. A monument was 
erected near the spot of his burial at New Rochelle in 
1839, and is owned by that city. A few years ago it 
was found necessary to replace the base, which had 
been mutilated by relic-hunters, and the monument was 
removed about 150 feet down to the bottom of the 
hill on which it formerly stood. The house in which 
Paine lived, the property of the Huguenot Association 
of New Rochelle, was lately removed also, to be near 
the statue, whose proximity is shown in the photo- 
graph. 

In 1875 a memorial building to Thomas Paine was 
erected in Boston, having over the entrance the inscrip 
tion, “ Paine Memorial Building and Home of the Bos- 
ton Investigator.” 

Paine’s forcible and direct writings had a powerful 
appeal to the people of his own time, and his versa- 
tility is shown by the variety of subjects which came 
within his ken. His entire life was spent in revolu 
tionary movements, from the early days, when he 
championed the cause of the English excisemen who 
desired an increase in their salaries, to his attack—per 
haps the least justifiable—upon Washington, in 1795, 
when he accused the great leader of treachery to his 
country. Perhaps the noblest episode in his career was 
when he championed the deposed King of France, and 
pleaded that the man who had sent troops to aid the 
Colonies in their war against England should not be 
sent to the scaffold, although he knew that by this 
fruitless advocacy of Louis he was imperilling his own 
life with the Jacobin leaders. “ As France has been the 
first of European nations to abolish royalty,” said 
Paine, “let us also be the first to abolish the punish- 
ment of death.” Paine’s attack upon the Bible was un 
scholarly, coming long before the more subtle sapping 
of religious ramparts through the work of Darwin and 
of the German critics. Nevertheless, his services to the 
cause of American independence were of the highest rank, 
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THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA TO BAGDAD 


By David Forbes, Jr. 
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The caravanserai at Meskeneh, showing the population gathered around the automobile 


BARRIVED in Alexandretta (Syria) 
ASS © on November 13th. The ear had 
already been there about a month, 
and had been thoroughly tested by 





a series of runs over the pass to 
sevlan and Antioch. The 13th 
was devoted to final touches and 
collecting odds and_ ends, such 


as ropes, picks, shovels, hammers, 
ete., for which special lockers had been provided when 
the ear was built. The morning of the 14th, after 
a night of heavy rain, found us (i. e., the driver 
and a native mechanic) ready for the start, and by 
seven o'clock we were on our way up the long ten- 
mile gradient leading to the top of the Beylan Pass. 

Under ordinary circumstances this part would offer 
no difficulties, though the gradient in places is from 
1 in 10 to 1 in 15, but the road is not well 

















Mule-litters in which women journey 


metalled; in parts the metal has been either driven 
in or washed away, the consequence being that those 
points which happen to be on a steep gradient are 
difficult to surmount and somewhat dangerous, as a 
bad skid of the car might send one plunging down 
hundreds of feet. We only found real difficulty at 
one point of the ascent, and there the mechanic and I 
got out and pushed, the little assistance thus rendered 
carrying us over the trouble. Before reaching the 
village of Beylan there is a sharp double curve at 
right angles which has to be taken carefully, but 
thereafter to the watershed all is easy going. We 
had seen heavy clouds gathering behind us all the 
way up, and, just after passing the summit, the rain 
came down in torrents, but the hood was got up in 
time, and we were s/o9n moving down and round a 
series of devil's elbows that would be hard to match. 
The run from Alexandretta to Top Boghaz took ex- 
actly two hours, and thereafter to Krik Khan was, I 
think, the worst bit of road between Alexandretta and 
Bagdad. In places whole chunks had been torn out, 
leaving huge slimy holes of black mud. Through all 
this we simply crawled at lowest speed, but even so 
the wheels skidded and slipped from side to side, and 
it was with the utmost care that we could keep on the 
road. Fortunately, the rain-storm had blown over, 
and we could see better what we were doing. Never- 
theless, in trying to avoid a large hole, the wheels 
skidded, and before we knew what was happening 
the car had slipped into the middle of a muddy field. 
Here we seemed to have come to a standstill, for the 
more we drove the engine and pushed the more the 
wheels skidded. We wound ropes round the driving- 
wheels, and in that way slowly moved toward the 
road, but on to it the car would not go. Fortu- 
nately some Turks happened to pass, and volunteered 
their services, one old fellow being particularly 


willing, while making rude remarks about the useless- 





ness of machines brought in by the Constitution. 
However, they all put their shoulders to the back of 
the ear with right good-will, and little by little the 
wheels got a grip, and we were back on the road 
again, but with a good hour lost. The old Turk was 
mightily pleased with himself, and left us with the 
parting remark, “ We see how strong is Islam,” with 
which I was only too happy to concur. 

The next few miles were heavy going, and with a 
few passable bits through fields—not the made roads 
-—it is all bad to Hamam. From Hamam to Aleppo 
the road is fairly good, and we did that stretch in 
three and one-half hours. Some miles outside Aleppo 
two friends who had heard of our coming met us and 
got into the car. The road was good, and, to give an 
Arab a taste of what a motor-car can do, we let her 
out. At this, one of our visitors, a big, fat Arab, got 
into a terrible state of nervous excitement, jumped 
up, waved his hands about, and shouted in his ex- 
tremity of fear and nervousness. He does not want 
to invest in a motor-car that exceeds twelve miles 
per hour. It was curious to watch the expressions 
of the people on the coming of the car: some were 
so uneonecerned that they might have been in the 
habit of seeing cars pass daily; others were scared 
to death and took to their heels and sprinted for all 
they were worth; others, and they were the ma- 
jority, stood stock-still, their faces showing first 
amazement and inquisitiveness, then gradually open- 
ing out into a broad, amiable smile of satisfaction 
and pleasure. Happiness seemed to spread over their 
whole countenances as we moved past them. 

We spent Sunday, the 15th, in Aleppo. I called 
on the Governor-General, who is a man of the new 
school, full of energy for the betterment of his coun- 
try, and most anxious to find means of improving the 
communications between the various towns in his 
villayet. On my telling him of my intention of 
trying to reach Bagdad by car he was most interested, 
and at once began questioning me as to the possi- 
bility of having a motor-car service between the out- 
lying towns and villages under his government. If 
I got through to Bagdad he would be convinced that 


motor-cars would be a boon to the government, and he” 


would at once begin to agitate for their adoption for 
passengers and post. In the way such things are done 
in Turkey, I can imagine a break-down in the desert 
and the Turkish driver doing his best to tie up the 
damaged engine with rotten pieces of string. 

We left Aleppo at dawn of the 16th. The night 
had been stormy and wet, and I expected the roads 
to be heavy; but apparently rain is quickly absorbed, 
and we suffered no inconvenience. Shortly after 
leaving Aleppo we missed the main track and found 
ourselves upon some very rocky ground, thanks to 
the wisdom of our all-knowing cook, who had been 
added to our party at Aleppo, and who was to act 
also as a guide as far as Hamam on the Euphrates. 
This man’s stock of knowledge was marvellous— 
never at a loss to answer a question, and never right 
when his knowledge was put to the test. But the 
discovering of his fallibility never daunted him, and 
he was just as ready with his information on the 
next opportunity. We finally emerged from the rocks 
without damage, and thereafter all was plain sailing 
till nearing Derhaffer. Here there are two insignifi- 
cant-looking fords close together, with little water, 
but rather perpendicular banks. The first appeared 
to offer no difficulty, and we tried to take it at an 
angle, but a back wheel sunk in up to the axle, and 
out of that it would not budge. We stopped the 
engine, jacked the back wheel up, and then tried to 
start the engine again, but the starting-handle had 
been thrown out of alignment and would not catch. 
This looked serious, but a village of beehive-shaped 
huts was close at hand, from which the inhabitants 
had swarmed on our approach, and from whom we 
hoped to get willing help if required. People were 
ploughing in the fields around us, and plenty of idle 
cattle were standing about the village; but help us 
they would not, nor lend us their cattle. We. then 
tried jacking up the near fore wheel, which brought 
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the car straight, and, once we had the engine going, 
there was little time lost till we were over both fords 
and well on our way. Three hours had been lost in 
that little ditch, but the road onward was magnificent, 
with a most delightful surface, and in two hours we 
reached Meskeneh, where we had our first glimpse of 
the Euphrates. 

This run from Derhaffer to Meskeneh was my first 
experience of what motoring under perfect conditions 
is like, but we were to have more of it before reaching 
Bagdad. The surface was so fine and even that there 
was absolutely no vibration, and I could sit and write 
as comfortably as upon an ocean liner in a calm sea. 
As we ran up to the door of the caravanserai at 
Meskeneh the whole population flocked around us, 
and I stepped ahead to get a photograph. As I did 
so a man rushed out from the door in a most excited 
way, slapping his legs and muttering in Russian: 
“The devil take it! The devil take it! What 
machine is this?” How he came there I know not, 
but he was the only Russian in the place, as he in- 
formed me, and had been there three years, and had 
never heard of motor-cars in the part of Russia he 
came from. I had a friendly sort of feeling toward 
him and gave him a ride for a couple of miles on our 
departure, very much to his gratification. For a 
short distance after leaving Meskeneh the road is 
not so good, but it improves, and continues excellent 
right up to Hamam, which we reached toward 
sunset. , 

As one leaves Meskeneh, the scene that opens out is 
magnificent. The broad Euphrates winds majestically 
through a broad expanse of tamarisk bush, between 
sheer white cliffs, crowned on every promotory with 
either a minaret-like watch-tower, or old castle, 
crumbling in ruins and telling of well-guarded high- 
ways in the good old times of Haroun al Raschid. In 
these days the caravans are each guarded by a few 
Turkish police, and we passed many on our way, 
some of the travellers in modern-looking carriages, 

















A traveller in the desert 














“prairie schooners,” others on horseback, and 
some, presumably women and children, in _ litters 
balanced on the backs of mules. These were all well 
guarded. We trusted to our speed and to the terror 
inspired by the unknown. 

The khan, or inn, at Hamam is like all others on 
the route, and one description will suffice: a square 
eourtyard bounded by a mud wall on three sides, the 
fourth being formed by a line of low rooms with a 
gateway in the centre. The rooms are quite un- 
furnished, with plain mud floors and unwhitewashed 
walls, no windows. but a roughly made wooden 
shutter, and as badly made a door, both of which 
admit almost as much air as if they were non- 
existent. I had expected moderately mild weather, 
but by morning it was freezing hard, and, having 
come unprepared for such cold, we felt it bitterly. 
We were glad to be up and about by sunrise, and 
made all preparations to leave, but the engine would 
not start, due presumably to the severe cold, and it 
was quite an hour after we were ready that we got 
it going. Every morning after this we encountered 
the same difficulty, but overcame it by tying a rope 
to the starting-handle and putting a couple of men 
on to it, to assist the man turning the handle. This 
worked like a charm, and after this discovery we 
could always start within five minutes. 

After leaving Hamam. (Tuesday, the 17th) the road 
is good for some distance, save a rather sheer wadi 
about five miles out, approached through a narrow 
cutting between rocks, which the-car only managed 
to scrape through. Thereafter the road is stony and 
rolling for some little time, and then we enter on a 
flat and, at first sight, apparently good bit of coun- 
try, but very bumpy, and here and there the lumps 
are hidden by soft sand, making the going very un- 
certain. This is followed by a long stretch of very 
soft sand through a dense thicket of tamarisk bush. 
There is only room for the car to squeeze through, 
and no means of getting round the worst parts. We 
had hardly entered on this when the car stuck fast, 
und the more we drove the deeper sank the wheels. 
The only thing to be done was to jack up the wheels. 
We dug away the sand, jacked up the car, cut down 
and piled tamarisk bush under it, and made another 
start. Again we stuck, and the same process had to be 
gone through. This happened again and again, and 
it began to look as if we would never get out of that 
quicksand. However, we investigated the, road ahead 
of us, saw there were only a couple of hundred yards 
of really soft sand, so made one more effort, cut 
down enough tamarisk bush to pave the whole dis- 
tance, and then successfully ran the car straight on to 
harder ground. We had, however, lost five hours, 
and felt rather done up with our exertions, so sat 
down and had a meal. 

While we were working at the car half a dozen 
desert Arabs, armed to the teeth with modern rifles 
and cartridges, came on us, and stood watching us 
curiously till the car was extracted. We found that 
they belonged to the Anizé tribe, and that the main 
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the mud had been left 
behind us. 

This part of the road 
between Hamam and 
Sabkha is almost im- 
practicable for a motor- 
car, and must be terribly 
hard work for the post 
carriages which pass this 
way. I cannot conceive 
any reason for making 
that the regular route, 
unless it be scarcity of 
water on the desert be- 
hind. I learned after- 
ward that there is a way 
round by the desert, and, 
had I known the difficul- 
ties of the river road, 
most certainly would 
have attempted it. 














At Sabkha we ran into 
a motley crowd of Bul- 
garian and Tartar Mo- 
hammedans returning 
from a pilgrimage to 
Kerbelah. I had half thought of passing the night 
there, as the next stage was a long one, but the 
crowd filled the khan to overflowing, and likewise 
looked such a fierce, fanatical lot that I decided to 
press on. A desert nomad who professed to know the 
way like a book volunteered as guide, and by three 
o’clock we were off at our best pace. For about 
twenty miles the road is good, though after rain it 
would in all probability be soft and marshy. This 
we covered in good time, and well before sunset were 
climbing q rocky hill which has to be taken slowly 
and carefully, as sharp, pointed rocks project in the 
most awkward places, and are difficult to avoid. We 
had got over this, had reached a good bit of road, and 
were congratulating ourselves that we would be in 
sight of Tibni before dark, when the petrol feed again 
choked, and darkness was settling down before it was 
put right. For a short distance the road stood out 
clear and distinct under our head-lights, but, as it 
began to get rocky again, it became more and more 
difficult to follow, and finally was quite invisible. We 
each took a lamp and went ahead to investigate, but 
within a few steps were looking down a steep and 
rocky gorge. In the darkness it seemed to us that 
there was a possibility of passing the car through, al- 
though the gradient was tremendously steep, but no 
other choice appeared open to us. We determined to 
_make the attempt, and, two men leading with lamps, 
came creeping slowly down with all brakes hard on. 
The car came down safely, and then we discovered a 
sharp right-angular turn which, in the darkness, 
looked absolutely hopeless. There “~was, however, no 
going back, and we had to make the best of a bad 
job. We got the engine reversed, and with blocks of 
stone backed up the fore wheels at every inch gained. 

















The only piece of made road between Aleppo and Bagdad 


body had passed south a couple of weeks before. We 
had been bothered all the morning by what we thought 
was an air-lock in the petrol feed-pipe, and, before 
starting again, made a thorough investigation of all 
the connections, and found that a small valve with a 
gauze filter which we did not know of had got choked 
with dirt. This same gauze filter was to cause us 
many a stoppage before we reached Bagdad, for, by 
some means or other, sand had found its way into our 
petrol tanks, and every few hours we had to disconnect 
the pipes and clean the filter. As we neared Bagdad 
the trouble became worse, and the filter would not 
clean, ultimately necessitating our boring holes in the 
gauze. After a rest we made another start, and now 
the road became wet and slimy, so much so that the 
steering-gear had practically no control, and, though 
we moved forward, the car swung from side to side 
in a most alarming manner, and, as the river was 
close at hand, there was an element of danger in our 
movement. However, we were moving away from the 
river, while here and there the road became better 
as the bush got thinner, and when we emerged in 
sight of Sabkha shortly after two o’clock the last of 


Little by little we got the car round, and, after several 
attempts, took the turn, missing by half a wheel’s 
breadth a fall of eight or ten feet into the gorge. 
Having got over this difficulty, we had again to find 
the track. This was more difficult than we had ex- 
pected, and our guide was useless. He beguiled the 
time by relating blood-curdling stories of robber bands 
descending on benighted travellers, and was astonished 
that we were not grateful. After nearly an hour’s 
wandering we again found the road, and thereafter it 
was good going right up to Tibni. Close to the inn 
there is a wadi to cross, rendered difficult by the steep- 
ness of the opposite bank. A high-powered car should 
find no difficulty in tackling it. A bridge is in course 
of construction, which will render the approach easy. 
It was close on nine o’clock when we arrived, weary 
and hungry. I had shot two partridges of the red- 
legged. variety, but of a dusty bronze hue, and much 
better eating than the Anatolian variety, on the way 
to Sabkha, and these proved a delicacy when done to a 
turn by Moghramis, who, though hopeless as a com- 
plete encyclopedia, was incomparable as a travelling 
cook, 


The crowd around the car at Deir 


We took things easy on the morning of the 18th, 
for which later on we were rather sorry, as the road 
from Tibni to Deir swarms with game. We could not 
afford to waste much time, but thought it well to pro- 
vide for one evening meal, and I shot a small gray- 
legged partridge not much larger than a quail, with 
black markings over the eyes, a couple of red-legged 
partridges, and a franeolin. All, with the exception 
of the francolin, were of the dusty bronze hue which 
I had noticed as being peculiar to the birds of that 
part, and made them practically invisible against the 
bronze-colored cliffs that here fringe the Euphrates. 

The road from Tibni to Deir is comparatively good, 
but shortly after leaving Tibni it is soft and, through 
the bush beneath the cliffs, gives the impression that 
after wet weather it would be impassable. . On this 
section, however, we found no difficulty, and, to our 
surprise, shortly before reaching Deir, we came on a 
stretch of exceedingly well-made road—the only 
stretch on the whole journey from Aleppo. We were 
moving forward over some rocky ground into what 
looked like a nasty gorge, when on a sudden a beauti 
fully made little bit of road, with a bridge spanning 
the gorge, sprang into our view. The ascent on the 
opposite side was still unfinished, but, on topping the 
ridge, we saw the road running ahead of us right into 
the town of Deir. At the entrance to the town a 
vegetable gardener had built an irrigation channel 
over the road, which, though carriages could cross, 
was impossible for us, and it had to be demolished 
before we could proceed. 

As we ran into Deir we created a tremendous fluster, 
and the population gathered behind us in swarms. Our 
guide took us straight to a khan, where our reserve 
supply of petrol was stored, and had the gateway 
closed before the crowd came up. Only a few got in 
with us, but those behind were not to be denied admis- 
sion, and, before we realized what had happened, the 
gateway was driven in and we were the centre of a 
shouting, excited mob, without power to move out of 
the car. After half an hour or so, when they had all 
felt the wheels, broken a lamp, and stolen all the 
grease-cup lids, the pressure diminished somewhat, and 
we were able to take out lunch. Just then a police 
officer turned up with a request from the Governor 
to call on him, but before going I got the police to 
clear the courtyard, and saw a start made in filling 
the petrol tanks. The Governor appeared to be about 
as excited as the populace, and no sooner were the 
necessary salutations over than he had a piece of 
paper and pen out and was making most minute in- 
quiries and notes as to conditions of the roads. Like 
his confrire at Aleppo, he is keen on a motor-car 
service, and looked on me as the most likely person 
to forward the desire of his heart. When I got back 
the tanks were full again and everything in readiness 
for a start, but the crowd had gathered once more. 
They climbed on the back of the car, on to the steps, 
and even on the bonnet. I had invited the chief 
engineer of the province and a police officer to run out 
some little distance with us, but even their authority 
was unavailing, and when we started down the street 
every spare inch of the car was covered. As we 
quickened speed they rapidly dropped off; but one man 
still held on till we were well in the open and going 
full speed, when he too jumped. I did not know this 
till we slowed up to Jet the engineer and his companion 
down, when, on looking back over the stretch of the 
desert just crossed, we could see a disconsolate-looking 
figure crouching on the ground in the same _ position 
it had fallen in, and apparently still trying to grasp 
the fact that a shock is attached to jumping from a 
motor-ecar going thirty miles an hour. We left the 
policeman to condole with him, and went on our 
way. 

From Deir to Meyadin the road is good, and we 
covered the stretch in two hours. I had intended 
doing another stage that day, but the delay in Deir 
had made that impossible. As, however, there was 
still a good hour or more of daylight, we diverted our 
course to inspect the ruins of a majestic-looking old 
castle, or fortress, which tops the cliffs between Me- 
yadin and the desert. From a distance the old castle 
looks most picturesque, but does not stand close in- 
spection so well, crumbling mud bricks not giving the 
same impression of strength and romance as ruins of 
Greek or Roman workmanship. Before entering Me- 
yadin some irrigation channels caused trouble and 
required care in crossing, and the entrance gateway of 
the inn was so narrow that the car could only scrape 
through. : 
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PINNING THE TAIL ON THE DONKEY 


RIGHT 






BEGINNING 
IUPCEING mYOUR folks must be mighty excep- 
vy, IN 


5 
WZ) tionally fond of eggplant,” re- 
ONGZ: marked the grocer’s clerk to the 
deacon’s son when the two met after 
the church services one Sunday. 
“ Your father ordered two dozen of 
em yesterday.” 

“Oh, that’s easily explained. You 
see, dad’s been reading about the 
latest methods of chicken-raising, and he decided to 
try the business. Although the books advised begin- 
ners to purchase adult fowls, dad decided it was bet- 
ter to start. with the eggplant.” 
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THE MODERN KIND 

“ THESE are indeed days of progress in all lines,” 
observes a New York woman. “I had advertised for a 
French maid. The chic, trim young Gallie person who 
first applied took my fancy for a moment or so, but 
when our negotiations touched upon the question of 
salary my illusion was dissipated. Producing a 
highly chased silver case from her coat pocket, she 
proifered me a cigarette, saying: 

** Do, please, madam, take a smoke! It’s so much 
easier to discuss these little matters while enjoying 
a cigarette!’ ” 


BY AND IN i 


old bachelor to Mr. Newlywed, 
should have a set of laws, and 


LAWS, 
“| THINK,” said the 
“that every household 





if these are not abided by, a penalty should be in- 
flicted.” 

“Well, you ought to live at my house,” was the 
young man’s reply. ‘“ We have a set of laws which 
imperil your very life if you disobey them.” 

“Indeed? What are they?” 

“Why, mother-in-law and father-in-law,” replied 
Mr. Newlywed. 





A GASTRONOMIC LAY 


Mary had a little lamb, 
For she was tired of beef, 
And carving it afforded her 
A little ba-a relief. 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 





LOCAL ITEMS FROM THE “ HAYTOWN 


CLARION ” 


THE post-office was broken into the other night, and 
three pounds of raisins, two postal-cards, a corn-cob 
pipe, and a quart of kerosene oil were embezzled by 
parties unknown. 

Abner Dillbecker, of the Freshman Class of Fresh- 
ton College, was heard on the village square shortly 
after midnight last Thursday. Abner’s voice and 
clothes have grown much louder since he went to 
Freshton. 

The Riverview will open for the summer season 
next Monday. Among other extensive improvements, 
the able and alert management of the Riverview have 
put a new fly-sereen into the dining-room window. 

Hiram Peabody, of Haytown Corners, having re- 
marked that our jokes are not as fresh as they might 














“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, | HAVE DRAWN HERE THE 
PICTURE OF A LUSCIOUS 


BARTLETT PEAR; NOW— 














Fred Na niv e\ 











WITH A FEW. MORE LINES WE HAVE PROFESSOR BART- 
LETT WITH A LUSCIOUS NOSE” 
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be, we rise to remark that the same might be said of 
the eggs with which Hiram paid his overdue subscrip- 
tion. Come again, Hi. Constructive criticism is al- 
ways welcome. 

The Surprise Party at Bill Wiggley’s, which promised 
to be one of the most recherché affairs of the year, was, 
we regret to say, not a success. Bill, in his capacity 
of Sheriff, arresting the whole party for disorderly 
conduct. 

Jim Baxter’s barn is to be painted next week, the 
contract having been let to the Old Squaw Medicine 
and Cureall Company of Massachusetts. We under- 
stand that the roof will be decorated with a life-size 
bust of Mrs. Amanda Gassaway, inventor of the Old 
Squaw Remedies, in various colors. It will add much 
to the artistic beauty of Haytown. 

Owing to the beginning of the summer season, the 
Nepenthe Culture Confederation of Haytown will hold 
no more meetings until fall, most of the officers and 
members of this flourishing organization having de- 
cided to take in washing during the coming months. 

Town-detective Jimsonberry was robbed of his offi- 
cial badge while taking a nap on Zeb Webster’s piazza 
last Sunday afternoon. He promises two dollars and 
complete immunity to whoever took it, if he will 
return it in time for him to wear it at the County 
Convention at Hicksville. 


THE LOST CAR 


SEATED one day in the tonneau, 
I was timid and ill at ease; 
For I heard a sort of rumbling, 
And a kind of a warning wheeze. 


I know not what struck my chauffeur, 
Nor what he had struck, nor whom,— 
But I heard a bombilation 
Like the sound of the crack of Doom! 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like -the crash of a rending sky! 

And I lay on the burning asphalt 
With the motor across my thigh. 


It quieted cries and moaning, 
Like a man who scolds his wife; 
It seemed an unending smash-up 
That would speedily end my. life. 


It linked all my breaks and bruises 
Into one perfect pain; 

And it rumbled and whizzed and guggled, 
As if it would come again. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
The reason fer that great sound, 
That came from the soul of the motor, 

As it threw me on the ground. 


It may be a first-class earthquake 
Could bring such a sound to men; 
And it may be that only in nightmares 
I shall hear that noise again. 
CaRoLyn WELLS. 





























NATURE 


N attaché of the 
A American Embassy 
at London tells of 
a large party, among 
whom was an elderly 
Scotch professor, who 
were shooting on the 
moors in Perthshire 
when it suddenly began 
to rain. There was no 
shelter in the neighbor- 
hood, and as the rain 
fell too fast to permit 
Ke shooting, the sportsmen 
made, as they thought, the best of their misfortune by 
sitting down and getting drenched. 

The professor, however, as soon as the shower be- 
gan, wandered off, and was not seen during the hour 
the rain fell. When it ceased he reappeared, and to 
the surprise of all there was not a drop of rain on 
his clothes. The wet sportsmen were annoyed as well 
as surprised, thinking he had discovered a place of 
shelter. But the professor was reticent, and it was 
with difficulty that at last they persuaded him to dis- 
close his method of keeping dry. 

“ Directly the rain came on,” said he, with dignity, 
“T stripped and sat on my clothes till it ceased.” 


BACK TO 








CHANGED THE DATE 


Durina the late campaign a Democratic meeting 
was held in one of the inland cities, and it was 
posed to have a barbecue. The committee to which 
the matter was referred reported favorably and 
set the date for Friday, a week later. Upon this an- 
nouncement an excited Irishman hopped on to his seat 
and yelled out: 

“ Misther Prisidint! Hould on there! I’d have yeze 
to understhand, sur, that the great heft uv the Dimi- 
cratic parthy don’t ate mate on a Friday!” 

He couldn’t have put an undeniable fact in a more 
pointed and concise way. That barbecue was not held 
on a Friday. 


E PLURIBUS 


WitH Myrtle, Daphne, and Babette, 

With fair Perilla and Janette, 
With Chloe and Bianca sweet, 
And Guinevere and Marguerite, 

My heart is sore beset! 

On all of them my glances rest, 

Nor can I say which I love best. 


Hence unto thee I turn at last, 

And at thy feet my heart I cast. 

My fortune, fame, and name, and hand, 
1 place, dear Prue, at thy command. 
The charms of all these maids divine 
Are all ineluded, Prue, in thine. 


*lis only thus, that I can see, 
That I can wed the triple three 
Without committing bigamy. 

CARLYLE SMITH. 


NOT SO BAD AS ‘HE IS PAINTED 


“ Bur why,” he pleaded, passionately—* why will 
you not marry me?” 

“T cannot, Count,” the girl said, simply. “I love 
you with all my heart and soul, villain though you 
are, and I despise this mush-headed college boy the 
author has designed for my husband, but it shall never 
be said that Vera Potoffski was untrue to her plighted 
word.” 

“You have given your word?” 

“T have, Rascagni. Yes, I gave it last night.” 

“ But to whom?” 

“The author. It was a matter of bargain and sale, 
but it is binding.” 


pro- . 
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JUNE 


A gleam of hope flashed in the eye of Count 
Rascagni. 
“But the consideration, sweetheart—a contract 


without consideration is void. Was there any con- 
sideration ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, a tear trickling down her 
fair cheek. “I give myself to Harold Milkinsop in 
consideration of the author’s promise to place my face 
in eight colors on the cover of the book!” 

And Rascagni realized then, with all the bitterness 
of disappointed love, that his suit was hopeless, and 
he went out into the night so broken that he had to 
pawn it. 





ACCOUNTING FOR IT 


OvuTGOING heads of the government departments 
sometimes make a few “ personal” promotions upon 
the eve of their departure, and a clerk in the Depart- 

















THE USES OF ROMANCE 
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ment of Agriculture, believing that Secretary Wilson 
would go the way of the rest of the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
ventured to approach him with a little plea for 
special recognition. 

“T have been in the department since the time you 
were first made Secretary, sir-—” the clerk began. 

“T know it—I know it,” the Secretary said, waving 
him away. “Every one knows I am a very patient 
and considerate man!” 


TIPS 
THE Bell-boy was so very nice 
Should give the lad a little 
came by; 
So when the hour sad arrived I called him in to me 
And said, “My son, take my advice—go long on 
P.Q.D.” 
If he had gone and done it then 
He’d now be ranked with moneyed men— 
A Captain he of Industry 
Had he but ta’en that tip from me! 


I really thought that | 
tip when parting-day 


The Chambermaid was also good, and did her work 
right well. 

She kept my rooms well swept up and was quick to 
mind the bell, 


And so I tipped her, too. Said I, “ Ah, Katie, put 
your cash 

On Third Debenture Bonds Preferred of Antiseptic 
Hash!” 


If she had done what she was told 
She’d now be rolling in her gold— 
A Duchess or Marquise, maybe, 
Had she but ta’en that tip from me! 


The Waiter in the café who had served me through 


stay 
Was really quite upset when told that I was going 
away, 


And so I thought before I went a tip for him was fair. 
“ Henri,” said I, “ put all you’ve got in U. 8. Heated 
Air.” 
If he had done it he’d have been 
A leader in the world of tin— 
A millionaire to-day he’d be 
Had he but ta’en that tip from me! 


But do you know that, one and all, they spurned me 
when I spoke? 
The Porter broadly smiled at first and thought it 
was a joke. 
But when they found it was not so,-they were so in- 
discreet 
They tipped the Cabman, and he tipped me over in 
the street! 
Tis funny how this old world trips 
Along unmindful of its tips! 
Four people offered Fortune’s crown 
Would have preferred one dollar down! 
Gaston VY, DRAKE, 











By George A. Birmingham 


inhabitants of the Island of 
which lies off the coast 
of Connacht, objected to paying the 
** rate levied on their lands, quite 
cen lawfully, by the county authorities. 
\\ The sum was not large. A moder- 

ately rich man would have written 
8 a check for the whole of it without 
“hesitation. It amounted in all to 
£2 7s 4d. There were three families on Inishbee, and 
the amount due by them varied from £1 15s ld, pay- 
able by Thomas Geraglity, to 3s 2d, the share of the 
poorest of his two cousins. It was not the ruinous 
amount of the impost which led to the strike against 
payment. The Geraghtys took their stand on a prin- 
ciple, or rather on two principles. In the first place, 
they were free islanders, and objected to paying any- 
thing, rate, rent, or tax, to anybody. In the second 
place, they maintained, with great justice, that they 
derived no benefit whatever from the way in which the 
county rates were spent. Roads and bridges were re- 
paired elsewhere. There were no roads or bridges on 






their island. Workhouses were kept open for the re- 
ception of the indigent. No paupers went to them 
from Inishbee. The salaries of dispensary doctors 


were paid that the poor might be cured of their dis- 
eases. None of the Geraghtys of Inishbee were ever 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PETER NEWELL 


Mr. Benson was new to the west of Ireland. There 
seemed to him no reasor why the men should not be 
taken to Inishbee in a boat. The island was only two 
miles distant from the mainland. He said as much 
to Matty Hynes. 

“You might take them in a boat,” said Matty, “ if 
so be you had the boat.” 

There were five boats in the little harbor at Bally- 
more; stout fishing-boats, each of them able to carry 
four constables, a sergeant, Mr. Benson, Matty Hynes, 
and a couple of bailiffs. They belonged to men who 
were continually grumbling about the difficulty of 
earning money. It seemed obvious to Mr. Benson 
that any one of them would be glad to hire his boat 
for a reasonable sum. Matty Hynes was an older 
man than Mr. Benson, and had spent his whole life 
in Connacht. He was not sure that any boat would 
be available. 

Mr. Benson, prompt in action as befits a man in 
his profession, walked down to the harbor. He found 
the whole five boat-owners leaning over a wall. They 
were studying the sky with a view to being able to 
foretell the weather. They were also smoking pipes. 
Mr. Benson greeted them cheerily. 

“ Boys,” he said, “will any of you hire me a boat 
for a day?” 

There was a stir of surprise and pleasurable antici- 





“Ts it a still you’re after?” said Peter Reilly. 


ill. The fourteen young Geraghtys who rejoiced the 
hearts of three pairs of parents had all struggled into 
the world without medical assistance. The people on 
the mainland might levy rates on themselves if they 
liked, and squander. the money on useless luxuries. 
The three families on Inishbee got on very well with- 
out roads, woikhouses, or doctors, and saw no reason 
why they should pay for what they neither had nor 
wanted. 

Matty Hynes took quite a different view of the 
matter. It was his business to collect the rates. He 
had, ultimately, to pay over the whole sum levied into 
the banking account of the County Council. If he 
failed to collect the contribution due by any particu- 
lar householder he suffered the loss himself. When 
the people of Inishbee refused to pay, Matty Hynes 
was £2 7s 4d poorer than he ought to have been. He 
disliked losing the money. He disliked still more the 
feeling that the three families of Geraghtys were rob- 
bing him. He, too, waiving the consideration of the 
smallness of the sum in dispute, took his stand on prin- 
ciple. The money was due, and what is due must, if 
society is to survive, be paid. He put this view of the 
matter before the Geraghtys, but they were not 
affected by it. Their position remained unchanged. 

The law provides ‘the rate-collector with a weapon 
against defaulters. It allows him to seize their prop- 
erty and sell it by public auction, satisfying his claim 
out of the proceeds of the sale. The Geraghtys owned 
property. They bad on their island four bullocks, a 
cow, two sows, and seven small pigs. Matty Hynes, 
driven at last to extremities, resolved to seize some 
or all of these animals. He knew that the Geraghtys 
would offe> all the resistance in their power, so he 
called on the police officer of the locality and demanded 
his assistance. 

Mr. Benson, the District Inspector of Police, was a 
young man with the feelings of a gentleman, and a 
natural dislike for tax-collectors. He was a sports- 
man, and rather admired the stand made by the 
Geraghtys. But he was also an officer, pledged to the 
maintenance of law and order. He felt himself forced 
to accede to the request made by Matty Hynes. 

““T suppose,” he said, with a note of sarcasm in his 
voice, “ that four constables and the sergeant will be 
enough to overawe the Geraghtys?” 

“They will, surely,” said Matty Hynes, adding as 
an after-thought, “if so be we had them there,” 





“For if it is—” 


pation among the men. The hiring of a boat is a 
very rare thing in Ballymore. 

“Tf it’s for the coal-fish that your Honor’s going 
out,” said Peter Reilly, the oldest of the ‘fishermen, 
“the tide will be right to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T’ve no time for fishing,’ said Mr. Benson. “I 
want to go out to Inishbee.” 

“You might do that,” said Peter Reilly, “if you 
had the wind. But there’s no wind. You’d need four 
men to row that length.” ~ 

“Tl have the police,” said Mr. Benson. 

The fishermen looked at one another doubtfully. No 
man in Ireland cares to be mixed up with the police 
if he can help it. 


“Ts it a still you’re after?” said Peter Reilly. “ For 
if it is—” 
Everybody sympathizes with the illicit distiller. 


The trade is highly beneficial to a public which appre- 


ciates cheap spirits. Mr. Benson had knowledge 
enough of the minds of the people to protest at once 
that he had no intention of seizing a still. Peter 


Reilly looked round his friends with a slow, searching 
gaze. His eyes left them and rested on Mr. Benson. 
Then passing Mr. Benson, they surveyed the road 
whieh led to the harbor. Matty Hynes stood about 
fifty yards up the road, watching for Benson. Peter 
Reilly saw him and understood at once what the boat 
was wanted for. 

“Tf it’s to seize the Geraghtys’ beasts,” he said, 
“that you’re wanting to go to Inishbee, you’ll get no 
boat.” : 

“And why not?” said Mr. Benson. 

“ Because they’d have it smashed to bits on you 
with the stones they’d be pelting into her. Believe 
you me, your Honor, them Geraghtys in Inishbee is 
terrible wild. Thomas is the worst of them. He’d 
think very little of knocking a hole the size of your 
head in a boat if he had it in his mind that she was 
after him to be doing harm. It 1] be better for you 
to leave them fellows alone. What’s the loss of the 
money to Matty Hynes? He can afford it. We’d be 
willing to oblige your Honor in the matter of a day’s 
fishing or the like, but as for giving out a boat to 
Matty Hynes, and getting her hammered into bits 
by them playboys beyond in Inishbee, it’s what we 
wouldn’t do.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the other fisher- 
men, Peter Reilly had given expression to their feel- 
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ings. Mr. Benson left the quay and walked up toward 
the town. On the way he met Matty Hynes. 

“Did you get the boat?” said Matty. 

“T did not.” 

“JT was thinking you wouldn’t. They’re a_poor- 
spirited lot, them fellows that owns the boats.” 

“T wish you and your rate were at the bottom of 
the sea together,” said Mr. Benson. ‘“ What do you 
want to make all this fuss for over a matter of a 
couple of pounds?” 

“It’s yourself that “Il have to help me to get it,” 
said Matty, “ whether you like it or not.” 

“T know that,” said Mr. Benson. 

“Without we was to swim,” said Matty, medita- 
tively, “I know of no way we’ll get the police and the 
bailiffs out to Inishbee except the one. We'd be hard 
set to swim there,” he added, “seeing it’s a good 
two miles. And when it came to swimming back with 
maybe a couple of bullocks along with us—” 

“ Talk sense,” said Mr. Benson, “and tell me what 
you want me to do now.” 

“T don’t see what there is to do,” said Matty, 
“barring a gunboat.” 

Mr. Benson started, and meditated a flat rejection 
of a proposal hardly less absurd to his mind than the 
idea of swimming. Then he recollected that on other 
oceasions, in other places along the western Irish 
coast, the ships of his Majesty’s navy had been em- 
ployed on similar errands. He went home and wrote 
a letter to his superior officer. That gentleman, in 
turn, wrote to some one else. Many letters passed 
between the police authorities in Dublin Castle, the 
Local Government Board, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and the Admiralty. The whole correspondence, 
when collected, filed, and submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, made an imposing bundle of foolscap. 

Three weeks later H. M. gunboat Curlew steamed 
out of Queenstown Harbor. Lieutenant Eckersley, who 
commanded her, was in a very bad temper. He did 
not want, to voyage round the coasts of Kerry and 
battle his way northward through the Atlantic. He 
wanted to stay in Queenstown and take part in a 
lawn-tennis tournament which he had _ helped to 
organize. He disliked the prospect of feeling his way 
to an unknown anchorage off the town of Ballymore. 
The Connacht coast has a bad reputation among 
sailors. There are hidden rocks in unexpected places, 
tides which sweep violently along, and an almost total 
absence of buoys, lights, and other aids to navigation. 
The crew of the Curlew shared their commander’s irri- 


tation. Every man of them had his own ties in 
Queenstown. There were agreeable young women 
there. It seemed unlikely that there would be any 


young women in Ballymore. If they had known the 
name of Matty Hynes these men would have cursed 
him. They had never heard of him, and so they cursed 
Mr. Benson, who was not really to blame. Curiously 
enough, neither they nor Lieutenant Eckersley cursed 
the people of Inishbee. It was felt in the gunboat 
that these unhappy islanders were the victims of offi- 
cial fussiness. So were the sailors. Their common 
sufferings created a bond of sympathy between them. 

At about seven o’clock on a very fine evening the 
Curlew cast anchor outside Ballymore Harbor. Inish- 
bee lay to the west, a low black patch against the set- 
ting sun. Lieutenant Eckersley surveyed it through 
his glasses and sighed. Then he turned and surveyed 
the town. It looked exceedingly uninteresting. He 
sighed again. A fishing-boat stole out of the harbor, 
her brown sail boomed out to catch the easterly breeze. 
She was followed by another and then another. All 
five fishing-boats left the harbor. This was a very 
unusual thing; for the Ballymore fishermen seldom 
fish, except in the early spring when the mackerel 
visit the coast. Lieutenant Eckersley knew enough of 
the ways of Connacht fishermen to feel surprised at 
the appearance of the fleet. He remarked on it an 
hour later when he visited Mr. Benson. Then he got 
to business. 

“What time do you and your party intend to start 
to-morrow?” he asked. 

“The earlier the better.” said Mr..Benson. “ All I 
want is to get the job over.” 

* Eight o’clock ?” 

“Very well. I’ll have my men at the quay at eight.” 

“You quite understand, of course,” said Lieutenant 
Eckersley, “that I and my men take no part in the 
proceedings. We’re simply there as spectators.” 

“For the matter of that,’ said Mr. Benson, “I and 
my men don’t, either. We look on, unless we’re obliged 
to afford protection to the rate-collector and the 
bailiffs.” 

“Oh,” said Lieutenant Eckersley, “I thought you 
police—” 

“You were wrong, then,” said Mr. Benson. 

He felt strongly on the subject of the dignity of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and was inclined to resent 
the tone taken by the naval officer. Lieutenant Eckers- 
ley said no more at the time; but later in the evening, 
speaking to one of his subordinates, he referred to Mr. 
Benson and his men as “ beastly bobbies.” So it hap- 
pened that the party which met next morning on the 
deck of the Curlew was not a comfortably assorted 
one. Lieutenant Eckersley and his officers held aloof 
from Mr. Benson. The sailors showed by their man- 
ner that they regarded the police as their inferiors. 
The police stood as far as possible apart from Matty 
Hynes, who wore no uniform of any kind. Matty 
Hynes, on his part, asserted his dignity by refusing to 
speak to the two bailiffs whom he had brought with 


im. 

Inishbee, when the gunboat reached it, presented a 
curiously deserted appearance. There was not a man, 
woman, or child to be seen. No smoke issued from 























the chimneys of the three cottages. Neither the cow 
nor a single one of the four bullocks was visible in the 
fields. Lieutenant Eckersley was so far moved by the 
unusual appearance of desolation that he crossed the 
deck and spoke to Mr. Benson. 

“Do you want to land?” he asked. “There doesn’t 
appear to be man or beast on the island.” 

Mr. Benson told the sergeant to summon Matty 
Hynes. Matty, putting his pipe in his pocket, joined 
the two officers. 

“Do you want to land?” asked Mr. Benson. “ There 
doesn’t seem to me to be anything for you to seize.” 

“Unless you propose to carry off the island itself,” 
said Lieutenant Eckersley. 

“They have them hid on me,” said Matty Hynes. 
“ Hell to their souls! but they have them hid in some 
hole or other. I'll land, of course. Them Geraghtys 
is beyond anything for their tricks. They’d steal the 
coat off your back and you looking at them.” 

Lieutenant Eckersley gave an order, and two boats 
were lowered. He himself, moved by curiosity, went 
in one of them, accompanied by Mr. Benson and three 
of the police. The other two police, Matty Hynes, 
and the bailiffs, were landed by the second boat. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Benson, “ off with you, Matty, and 
find your cattle.” 

“Tl not go a step,” said Matty Hynes, “ without 
you and the police along with me. I’d be in dread of 
them Geraghtys. They might be waiting somewhere 
unknown to me with sticks and stones and all sorts 
ready in their hands, or maybe worse. My life 
wouldn’t be safe among them.” 

“T think I’ll come, too,” said Lieutenant Eckersley, 
lighting a cigarette. 

The possibility of a skirmish between the police and 
a force of ambushed Geraghtys excited him. The 
party proceeded cautiously toward the nearest cottage. 
Three of the police marched in front with their car- 
bines in their hands. Matty Hynes and the bailiffs 
followed them. Then came Mr. Benson and the re- 
maining police. Lieutenant Eckersley, with his cigar- 
ette, followed about five yards behind. The house was 
empty. So was the pigsty which stood beside it. 
Matty Hynes and the bailiffs examined the whole 
premises carefully. 

“They'll be waiting for me beyond,’ he said, 
“wherever it is they have the beasts hid, and Ill 
trouble you, Mr. Benson, to see that no harm comes 
to me and the bailiffs. They’re murdering villains, 
them Geraghtys. I wouldn’t trust them not to have 
some kind of a trap laid for us.” 

The little army proceeded in the same order to the 
second house. Here the search was more _ success- 
ful. Matty Hynes came upon a small pig which was 
rooting cheerfully in the manure heap before the 
door. 

“You may seize that fellow, anyway,” said Matty. 
“We'll get the rest of the beasts further on.” 

One of the bailiffs made a grab at the pig and 
missed it. It was a small and active pig. It ran 
to the far end of the manure heap and then stopped 
and looked at the bailiff. 

“Catch it, can’t you?” said Matty Hynes. 

Both bailiffs tried, but the pig escaped again. It 
was accustomed to being chased by the Geraghty 
children, and thoroughly understood the game. It 





Lieutenant Eckersley had no spirit for self-assertion 


grunted with delight as it eluded the bailiffs. Mr. 
Benson, Lieutenant Eckersley, and the rolice grinned. 

“You may leave him alone,’ said Matty Hynes. 
“1 wouldn’t be bothered taking the like of him. 
I'll go on till I find where they have the cattle hid.”. 


The third and largest house was Thomas 
Geraghty’s. A voice issued from the door as the 
party approached it. 

“Mind yourselves now,’ said Matty Hynes. 


“They'll be out for blood this day.” J 

The police grasped their carbines. Mr. Benson 
straightened himself. Lieutenant Eckersley lit a 
fresh cigarette. Matty Hynes approached the door 
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He fell, still clinging tightly to the 


cautiously. A long speech uttered in a shrill, quaver- 
ing shriek greeted him. 


“What's that?” said Lieutenant Eckersley. “It 
sounds to me like a woman’s voice.” 
“She’s talking Irish,’ said Mr. Benson. ‘ What’s 


she saying, Matty?” 

“So far as she’s got up to now,” said Matty, 
“she’s done nothing but curse, but I'm just after 
asking her where they have the cattle hid.” 

“Who is she?” said Mr. Benson. 

“She’s Thomas Geraghty’s mother,’ said Matty, 
“that’s been bedridden these ten years, and hasn't 
the right use of her legs.” 

She had, apparently, the full use of her tongue. 
Lieutenant Eckersley, who was standing near the 
door, ventured the opinion that she was still cursing. 

“She is not,” said Matty, “but she’s telling me 
that every beast on the island was took ashore last 
night and left in Peter Reilly’s field, the way I 
wouldn’t be able to get at them.” 

“TI wouldn’t be. surprised,’ said Mr. Benson, 
she was telling you the truth.” 

“Ask her,” said Lieutenant Eckersley, “if it was 
the fishing-boats from Ballymore that landed the 
cattle for them last night.” 

“Tf it was,” said Matty Hynes, “she’d have more 
sense than to tell me.” 

“Tn any case,” said Mr. Benson, “we may as well 
be going home.” 

“Tl take the young pig that’s beyond with me, any- 
way,” said Matty Hynes. 

The pig, trusting apparently to his powers of escape, 
had scorned to conceal himself. He was still rooting 
in the manure heap when the party returned to his 
home. This time Matty Hynes made careful plans for 
his capture. He and the two bailiffs approached the 
manure heap from three different directions and 
closed in slowly on their prey. The pig, with contempt 
in his eye, waited until’ they were quite near him, 
and then bolted unexpectedly past Matty Hynes. He 
had, the night before, successfully evaded capture 
when chased by all the fishermen from Ballymore, the 
three Geraghtys, and the fourteen children. He felt 
perfectly confident of being able to escape from Matty 
Hynes and the two bailiffs. But Matty was a crafty 
and determined man. Perhaps, also, the pig was over- 
confident. After a chase which lasted half an hour, he 
was hemmed into a corner between his sty and the 
wall of the house. There seemed no way of escape. 
Every rush for freedom ended in failure, and the 
rushes got shorter each time, as the bailiffs and Matty 
closed in. Lieutenant Eckersley, greatly excited, fol- 
lowed Matty closely, and peered over his shoulder to 
see the end. Matty stooped and grasped the pig round 
the neck. Then an unexpected thing happened. The 
pig made a furious rush between Matty’s legs. He 
clung to its, neck, but he tottered backward, tripped 
over Lieutenant Eckersley, and fell, still clinging 
tightly to the pig. Lieutenant Eckersley also fell. 

The double accident happened in a particularly 
dirty corner of the yard in front of the cottage. 
When Lieutenant Eckersley got up his beautiful uni- 
form was covered with mud from the collar of his 
coat to the bottom of his trousers. He swore. Mr. 
Benson grinned feebly. He did not want to grin, but 
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pige Lieutenant Eckersley also feil 


he did. The police sergeant giggled and then choked. 
The other members of the force also giggled. Lieu- 
tenant Eckersley swore again. Matty Hynes, on the 
other hand, got up in a very good temper. He was 
not wearing a beautiful uniform, and he had the pig 
safe. The police sergeant, repenting of his giggle, 
pulled a handful of straw out of the thatch of the 
cottage, and set to work to wipe the mud off Lieu- 
tenant Eckersley. 

“I’m ready to go home now, any time,” said Matty 
Hynes, hugging the pig. “If I can’t get a decent 
price for him [ll buy him in myself and keep him 
till he’s fat.” 

“Tf you think,” said Lieutenant Eckersley, “ that 
I’m going to turn the Curlew into a cattle-boat to 
carry your filthy pigs, you’re making a big mistake.” 

“It’s joking you are,’ said Matty Hynes. 

“Tl soon show you whether I’m joking. You can 
either leave that damned pig behind you, or stay with 
him yourself, for you'll not bring him on board my boat.” 

Matty Hynes looked helplessly at Mr. Benson. 

“T’m here,” said Lieutenant Eckersley, “to bring 
vou and your bailiffs to this island, and then fetch you 
home again. There isn’t a word in my orders about 
carrying pigs. It’s against all the regulations, and | 
won’t do it.” 

“ He has you there, Matty,” said Mr, Benson. 
may just as well drop that pig.” 

On the way home Lieutenant Eckersley, having 
changed his uniform and regained his self-respect, 
asked a question of Mr. Benson. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said, “ how much 


r “You 


money the people of that island actually owe? It 
can’t be much, to judge by the look of the place.” 

“Two pounds seven shillings fourpence,” said Mr. 
Benson. 

“ What?” 

“Two pounds seven shillings fourpence,” said Mr. 


Benson, slowly and distinctly. 

“Well, I’m hanged! Do you mean to tell me—? 
I’ve steamed all the way from Queenstown—the coal 
alone—your five men—you—me—one of his Majesty’s 
ships—and—” 

* And the price of a new uniform for you,’ 
Benson. 

* All for the sake of two pounds seven shillings four- 
pence.” 

* And in the end we didn’t get it,” said Mr. Benson, 
“though we’d have cleared half the money, anyhow, if 
you would have let Matty Hynes bring the pig he 
caught. It wouldn’t have done you any harm. He’d 
have nursed it in his arms the whole way like a baby.” 

“Two pounds seven shillings fourpence!” said Lieu- 
tenant Eckersley. 

Mr. Benson saw his opportunity for taking revenge 
for the snubs he had suffered in the morning. 

“Of course you naval men are bound to keep up 
your dignity,” he said. ‘“ But even if the pig had 
been let run loose about your cabin he wouldn’t have 
made more of a mess than that uniform of yours. I 
almost fancy I can smell it from here.” 

But Lieutenant Eckersley had no spirit left for self- 
assertion. 

“Two pounds seven shillings fourpence,” he mur- 
mured. “Good Lord!” 
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THE LIFE OF CHICAGO SCHOOL CHILDREN STIMU- 
LATED THROUGH GOOD BOOKS AND READING 


By Helene Louise Dickey 


SIGNIFICANT social. and _ educa- 
K tional movement of the last century 
was the growth and interest in child 
) life and child study. We have now 
reached the children’s century. The 
present might be termed an age of 
child study. We must know the 
child in school and in society. We 
have the school child, the library 
child, and the home child, the little soul responding 
and developing in these environments. 

We hear a great deal about reforms in education—- 
a great pedagogical demand. Can this not be traced 
to the development of the parent as well as to the 
education of the teacher? The child study organiza- 
tions in college, university, and normal schools are 
supplemented by Parents’ School Clubs, League of 
Parents’ Clubs, Congress of Mothers (in which the 
fathers are deeply interested). The school, the li- 
rary, and the home are all working along the same 
lines to develop the child, the coming citizen, for a 
broad and useful life. A well-known sociologist has 
said that the greatest success of social reform lies in 
the work for children. If the children of the present 
are taught aright the coming generation will tend 
in the same direction and by unconscious evolution 
good will be wrought. 

The appearance of Hughes’ Dickens as an Educator 
suggests the importance of literature as a source of 
pedagogy. Modern pedagogy puts the child in the 
midst of us: literature offers one of many ways to 
study the child. We see the child through keen eyes 
and great minds. 

Dickens, Victor Hugo, Holmes, and Alcott have de- 
seribed childhood and adolescence. Then we have such 
excellent studies as Tom Brown's School Days, Cap- 
tains Courageous, Being a Boy, The Story of a Bad 
Boy, and books of an autobiographical character like 
The Mill on the Floss, David Copperfield, and The One 
I Knew Best of All. Wordsworth has his Alice Fell 
and Lucy Grey. Goldsmith amused himself with the 
child in The Vicer of Wakefield and delighted us with 
the Renowned History of Goody Two Shoes. 

From the enjoyment of the child in literature we 
pass on to our association with the child in real life. 
We have the child in the schools, and all the edu- 




















Students in the Normal School library compar- 
ing different versions of myths and folklore 


cators connected with our system of education are ear- 
nestly striving for the best administration for the 
young. 

Chicago has been growing so rapidly and so much 
has been needed for school buildings and supplying 
most urgent demands that no large amount of money 
has been available for school libraries. The Chicago 
Board of Education annually spends several thousand 
dollars in supplementary reading for the schools. 
Each school is allowed to select books from a sup- 
plementary reading-list provided by the board to an 
amount in proportion to the number of pupils in the 
school. Each new school receives one hundred dollars 
for a library, and additions to the library, in most 
cases, are made by money obtained through entertain- 
ments given by the school children. 

Library books are selected from a library list made 
by a committee appointed by the Superintendent. The 
available funds for the purchase of these books is an 
appropriation made by the Board of Education from 
year to vear. 

Samples of books on the library and supplementary 
reading lists are at the Board of Education rooms 
forming a reference library for the teachers to con- 
sult when purchasing for their schools. Most of these 
have been contributed by the publishers. 

In an annual school report of the committee on 
finance a statement of expenditures to September, 1908, 
gives as an apportionment for school libraries $15,000. 
In 1908 library books were purchased with special 
funds like the Bass, Carpenter, Howland, Kosminski, 
Newberry, Normal, Moseley Book Fund, the Scammon 
fund, and the like to the amount of $1,161.62. 


Librarian Chicago Normal School 

















Miss Helene Louise Dickey, Libra- 
rian of the Chicago Normal School 


I have observed that the question of good reading 
material in the schools and the influence of “ the book ” 
is a vital one to our teachers. In the Normal Ex- 
tension classes given for the teachers of the city sev- 
eral classes are studying children’s literature and 
books, and others are making an earnest study of 
oral story-telling ways of introducing books to chil- 
dren. 

Normal-School Library Pictures.—Mr. Hosic at the 
head of the English department of the Chicago Normal 
School and his able assistants have several classes of 
students in the study of children’s literature, where 
such educational material and ethnic monuments as 
Homer, the Niebelungen tales, and the Arthurian 
legends are studied and the embryo teachers are 
taught, “ Where the world is young there youth be- 
longs and is at home,” and that the great classics of 
the race are the children’s, as is all literature, by 
simple birthright. “A syllabus recently published by 
Mr. Hosic, which has grown out of his experience and 
labor with many teachers, is a guide in English to the 
teachers in our elementary schools which I believe 
will fill a‘ long-felt want. 

Kindergarten Pictures—-In many of the schools of 
the city, beginning with the kindergarten, the child is 
introduced to good literature under the spell of the 
story-teller’s art. sop, Mother Goose Rhymes and 
Tales, Little Red Hen and a Grain of Wheat, The 
Little Gray Pony, and How Little Cedric became a 
Knight are favorites in the kindergarten. 

In considering school literature, I find in the Chicago 
schools a great variety of work. At the Forestville 
school emphasis is placed 
on music, literature, and 


natural for children to write poetry, says they write 
better verse than prose. ‘“ They think in numbers, as 
is the case in race development.” As an example note 
the following written by a little third-grader: 


“Once the sweet and fresh spring dew 
Fell on a pretty violet blue, 
And said, ‘ Wake up, sweet violet dear, 
*Tis time to bloom, for Spring is near.’ ” 


The following was written by a boy in the eighth grade 
in celebrating Lincoln’s Birthday (same school) : 


“* ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

“One hundred years have passed away 
Since on a dreary winter day 
God gave the world a noble man, 
A great and brave American. 
His deeds are known from pole to pole, 
Deeds speaking of a fine, brave soul. 
His words like sweet perfume of flowers 
Revive the heart in weary hours, 
And like a beacon clear and bright . 
Transform all darkness into light. 
What joy to think we now may be 
The champions of liberty; 
And like this noble hero grand : 
Give struggling men a helping hand.” 


The eighth grade of this school have dramatized 
Silas Marner and Comus. They read L’Allegro, Saul, 
and Browning’s Ballads and plays of Shakespeare. 

The upper grades have room libraries of about three 
hundred volumes. Book reviews are written once a 
month. A long review on Henry the Navigator ends 
with, “I like the story because it is told in an in- 
teresting way.” Another one on Joan of Are ends, 
“J like the book because it is so interesting and 
shows how a kind and religious person can accom- 
plish great things, no matter how poor that person 
may be.” 

Pyle’s Men of Iron, “TI like this story very much 
because it tells the way in which England was ruled 
and for the story itself.” ‘ 

“TI enjoyed reading Little Men very much; the boy 
I liked best was Dan the black sheep. He was very 
bad, but his friendship for Nat, a quiet musical boy, 
was like that of Damon and Pythias.” 

In another school, where one of the rooms has started 
a circulating library for home reading, one boy says: 

“T think our. library will have a fine collection of 
books when it is well started. The books will be only 
the best and yet most interesting, I hope. We have 
planned to have it the same as a big one on a small 
scale. We will have a committee to tend to it as in 
a large one, and we can only keep books two weeks.” 

These children in writing about the books they have 
read and liked best, their own home reading, seem 
to be very fond of Louisa Alcott, The Little Colonel 
books, Cooper, Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and Thomp- 
son Seton. Girls as well as boys like books “ with ex- 
citement in them.” One little girl says, “ Although 
I have read a great many books, I always put books 
that are adventuresome at the head.” This girl has 
read Henty and Alger. These children were seventh- 
grade pupils, twelve and thirteen years old. 

These thoughts are repeated in several: “* I like books 
that keep me in suspense.” “I like to have the most 
interesting part till the last and then have it turn 
out different from what I thought it would.” “A 
book is much more interesting to me if I do not know 
what is coming.” One says, “If a book has an in- 
teresting title I always want to read it.” Many say 
they like books that carry on conversation. 

One boy says: “I like books that have plenty of dash 
and energy in them. Some boys like books of fairies 





art. Miss Holbrook, the 
principal, has the chil- 
dren read real literature 
from the first grade. Be- 
ginning with the Hia- 
watha Primer in the first 
grade, literature and art 
form a basis for all work. 
Among the younger chil- 
dren fairy-stories are 
read and short stories 
told. These are often re- 
told by the children. 
They memorize short 
poems and begin drama- 
tization, which is carried 
all through the grades. 
In the lower grades they 
begin building a vocabu- 
lary. The ear is trained 
by music and reading 
aloud and_ story-telling, 
but with this is associ- 
ated memory and expres- 
sion through the hand. 
The use of the dictionary 














is taught, beginning with 
the third grade. Miss 
Holbrook says it is 


A happy hour in the kindergarten with picture-books and story-telling 





























Some of the seventh-grade pupils who 
wrote opinions of the books they had read 


and goblins, but I like them not. James Otis also 
writes some good books. 1 do not like Alger’s books 
because they are all on the same principle. They start 
with a boy that is poor and he gets rich -and lives 
happily ever after. Of all these books I like Cooper’s 
books the best.” 

A little girl says: “I like books whose characters 
seem real and life-like, being neither goody-goody nor 
villains. 1 think Louisa Alcott’s books are especially 
interesting for that reason. I like Mrs. Mead’s books 
and the English Orphans by Mrs. Holmes. I think 
one reason Alger’s books are not liked so well is be- 
cause his books are all on. the same order and his 
heroes are always boys without faults, which is im- 
possible for even a boy. I-do not read many books 
now, but more short stories. I like to figure out 
stories myself, but have never tried very hard, so do 
not know what I can do. I have read and enjoyed 
the following: English Orphans; Sweet Girl Graduate ; 
Helen’s Babies ; Old-Fashioned Girl; Lost in the Cation; 
Ned in the Woods; The Boy Trapper.” 

Another little girl says: “I have read many boys’ 
stories as well as girls’, but I have found none [ like 
as Alger’s books in boys’ stories, for they do not have 
such awful adventures and tales. Books such as 
Lavender and Old Lace, by Myrtle Reed; The Little 
Colonel Series, by Johnson; Little Women, by Louisa 
Alcott, I like best. I like books of a great deal of 
conversation in them and very few descriptions.” 

A boy writes: “i like books that the writer docs 
not boast of his favorite country such as Henty does. 
Some writers only write of victories. Some writers 
make a practice of placing the characters in the 
enemies’ hands, thus sometimes taking some interest 
out of the story. I like sometimes some history in a 
story, when there is a victory the reason for it. When 
there is a defeat the reason for it.” 

One boy “likes Napoleon Bonaparte or The Deer- 
foot Series or something that has thrilling adventures 
in the story, but I’d rather be out doing something. 
I like the war stories also because, after you get 
through reading them, it does you some good.” 

Another says: “ Books on the Western order I like, 
and some Indian stories and many other kinds. lL 
have read many of Cooper’s books which are very in- 
teresting. He has written some books which have one 
of. the principal characters in several volumes, but 
under a different name. Some of Dickens’ books are 
good, but others I don’t like so well. Alger’s books, 
after you have read one or two of them, are about 
all the same, so they are not very interesting.” 

In one of the city schools libraries are distributed 
through the rooms, each teacher conducting the li- 
brary to suit herself. Some give cut the books weekly 
and some set apart a reading-time in school hours. 
In one room the last half-hour in the morning, which, 
according to the programme, is the study hour, is taken 
for this purpose. Each pupil selects his book with 
the understanding that he must finish it, and quiet 
reading follows. Sometime in the week, perhaps at 
a ten-minute opening exercise, perhaps at the English 
time, the books are discussed. From this reading it 
is noticed that there is a vast improvement in grasp 
of thought, command of language, and in the children’s 
descriptive as well as observational powers. 
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At the Thomas Brenan School the eighth grades, for 
some years, have had a Thomas Brenan Literary So- 
ciety. This is conducted under rules and regulations 
as is usual in club-work. The dues are one cent a 
week, and the money so raised is expended for books. 
Debates, talks on literary subjects and on books, have 
grown so popular with the children in this school 
that a second literary club has been formed in lower 
grades and is called the Thomas Brenan Junior Lit- 
erary Club. 

In a school in the Ghetto district they give the 
children in the fifth and sixth grades the King Arthur 
stories, Pyle’s Robin Hood, Greek and Norse Myths, 
Spyri’s Heidi, Story of Roland, and stories from the 
Jungle Books. Of these books the children like best 
the King Arthur stories and Robin Hood. The Jungle 
Books are not popular with them. Fifty Famous 
Stories is a book well liked and eagerly read. Pinoc- 
chio was read to them and very much enjoyed. 

Below are some of the expressions used to tell how 
they feel about these stories: 

King Arthur.—‘ I like the adventures. 
skill of Lancelot in the tournaments.” 

Pinocchio.—They like “the fun,” sadness, mischief. 

Old Greck Stories.—‘ We like the words, the strange 
tales. They are unusual.” 

Little Black Sambo.—* A lot of fun.” 

At the Libby School a story-telling plan based on 
cutting out pictures is most interesting and must be 
very helpful to children. The stories are the children’s 
choice and are selected from history, nature study, and 
literature. The work is carried on through all the 
grades, beginning with the second. The stories are 
dramatized and children pose for various parts. The 
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James F. Hosic, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Chicago Normal School 


cuttings are first made in large paper and used to 
decorate the walls of the rooms. 

The story of Columbus has been told in a series of 
pictures showing Columbus as a lad in Italy; Columbus 
appealing to Isabella; the Santa Maria, Nina, and 
Pinta at sea; a sailor sighting land; the landing in 
America; Columbus at court on his return (with 
Indians) ; a triumphal procession. Afterward the 
children wrote the story and told it to other children 
of the school step by step. 


Silas Marner was dramatized by the eighth grade 
and illustrated with pictures of Marner’s cottage; 
Kppie toddling to the hearth; Dunstan stealing the 
gold; Dunstan taking one fence too many; Eppie try- 
ing to catch the light; the home of Eppie. 

In Chicago there has been no regularly stipulated 
amount of money spent for high-school libraries, but 

















Distributing new books to a third-grade class 


there have been appropriations from time to time. 
The eighteen high schools of the city all have libraries, 
some small, others larger. The library-work jis usually 
in charge of a teacher of literature or history. The 
library facilities for these schools are most decidedly 
inadequate for the needs of the classes. 

At the Wendell Phillips High School there is a 
very attractive library with about two thousand 
volumes made up of fiction, essays, poetical works, 
history, and science. Standard novels are drawn from 
the library for home reading. Scott, Dickens, Steven- 
son, Kipling’s Day’s Work and Jungle Books, and 
Hughes’ Tom Brown are favorites. 

The elementary schools, as well as the high schools, 
need more books. In some parts of the city children 
come from homes where there are no books. Where 
teachers are studying Colby’s Literature and Life in 
School, MacClintock’s Literature in the Elementary 
Schools, Chubb’s The Teaching of English, Bryant's 
How to Tell Stories to Children, and then enter 
schools where there are few books—aside from text- 
books, is it not asking them “to make bricks without 
straw’? And the child. Do we expect a child to 
learn to play well or sing well just from lessons in 
music? No, we expect him to practise music, If 
we had more good wholesome story-books in the schools 
for home reading, for the child to practise reading, he 
would soon learn to get thought from the printed 
pages; and if he could read about the things talkea 
of in school, he would not get such misconceptions as 
“the hottest climate is found under the creator” or 
attempt to describe the “ elementary canal ” 

The way to learn to read is to read. The way to 
learn to love literature is to have literature. 

I make a plea for more books—for intellectual en- 
joyment for the child. An intellectual good time, such 
as only books can give. 

The time has passed when children’s cravings for 
reading can be satisfied with Josephus and Plutarch’s 
Lives. With the five-cent theatre on every corner 
and the automobile craze, the future trend is to a 
“ no-time-to-read ” age. This can be counteracted by 
giving children a love for books and reading. 

While developing the child’s love for reading I 
would not neglect any educational factor in his life. 
I would unfold his inmost possibilities and work for 
his unending progress, co-operating with definite ac- 
tivities; move with the dynamic trend of the day; 
the child-caring work in every form. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s White House conference on children, 
from which will probably develop a child-study bureau 
as a part of the work of the Interior Department; the 
Russell Sage Foundatién work, one phase of which is 
playground extension;: a request for an additional 
employee under the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion with a $3,000 salary, “expert in the welfare of 
children”; the child-labor organizations; the bill 
which has recently passed the English Parliament pro- 
viding for the physical welfare of children, all empha- 
size my belief that this may be termed the Children’s 
Century. 





To 


Low down behind the moss-grown eaves 
The westering sun declines, 

Up yonder in the paling sky 
A single planet shines, 

And the evening breeze in music 
Comes sighing through the pines. 


The warm dusk of the gloaming hour 
Steals underneath the tree, 

And shadows all about your hair 
As you swing silently, 

Now hack into the deeper shade, 
Now out again to me. 


a Child Swinging 


By Francis Medhurst 


Then low upon the breathing air 
Fall your first notes of song. 

The sweet hushed music to me steals, 
Beyond me, and along 

Up through the starry vault of heaven, 
Where listening spirits throng. 


The very breeze more softly blows 
About you as you sing, 

The waving branches o’er your head 
Sway to you as you swing, 

The listening spirits name you now 
Their song-bird of the spring. 


Ah! little maiden, young and fair, 
How pure you are and true! 

What magic have your simple songs 
To thrill me as they do? 

And what a gulf of wasted years 
Lies between me and you! 
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Old recollections throng me round 
Of days forever fled, 

Old vanished hopes return once more 
That I have mourned as dead, 

I am again a happy child 
Whose heart has never bled. 


Athwart the sky the crescent moon 
(Climbs on from star to star, 

Whose golden hosts in rapture deep 
Lean downward from afar. 

My heart on earth beats silent time 
To each melodious bar— 

The foretaste of a fairer life 
In some new avatar. 
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The complete outfit mounted on a pack-mule 


Ever since Marconi startled the world by sending 
messages across both sea and land without the aid 
of poles and wires the War and Navy Departments 
have assigned officers to study the science and to 














me-man Field Wireless Service 


By Newton Forest 


develop new inventions, and to-day our Army and 
Navy are among the first in the art of wireless 
communication. 

While the Navy is bending its efforts toward per- 
fecting wireless communication between its ships, the 
Army is making vast strides in its wireless outfit for 
field use in time of war. One of the most valuable 
productions of the United States Signal Corps is the 
new portable wireless telegraph station, which can 
be carried on a mule’s back and operated by one man. 
Such an outfit, sent out with a scouting-party, will 
erable it to keep in constant communication with the 
main body. ‘The outfit is extremely compact, and is 
supplied with power from two storage batteries. The 
batteries have an actual output of ten hours’ sending. 
It would seem that campaigning would afford slight 
means of having a battery recharged, but the portable 
generator and gasoline-engine solve this problem. This 
portable generator is of two horse-power, and is used 
to send messages from headquarters when not en- 
gaged in the charging of batteries. 

The antenne for the portable wireless stations are 
carried on a sixty-foot pole. This pole is in ten 
sections, and is joined together when in use in the 
same way that one would put together a bamboo 
fishing-rod. It has been fully demonstrated that com- 
munication between one of these portable stations 

















Receiving a wireless communication 


and one of the large stationary stations can be main 
tained over a distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. Such communication in time of war would, of 
course, be of inestimable value. 

















The wireless apparatus in working order 





How one man can set up the sixty-foot pole unaided 





The London Cabby 


ORD ROSEBERY, felicitous and 
}5 opportune as usual, addressed a 
Jetter to the Daily Mail, a short 
time ago, which greatly moved the 
West End of London. His com- 
munication was in effect an appeal 
on behalf of the London “ cabby,” 
2 now being crushed out of existence 
by the coming of the taxicab. Lord 
Rosebery showed his good sense in addressing this 
appeal to the Daily Mail. The Daily Mail has a 
circulation, I suppose, of anywhere between a million 
and a million and a half a day; it is pre-eminently 
the national paper of the masses; and its proprietors, 
editors, and managers have shown again and again 
an extraordinary genius for rousing public enthusi- 
asm on behalf of patriotic and sentimental causes. 
When, therefore, the Daily Mail, acting on Lord Rose- 
bery’s appeal, announced its intention of opening a 
“Cabby Fund,” the response was certain to be in- 
stantaneous and immense. It asked for $25,000. 
Within a week it had received over $30,000, and the 
money, as I write, is still pouring in. It has come 
from Londoners of all ranks and conditions, in sums 
ranging from a few pence to $1,000. Noblemen, 
statesmen, landowners, sportsmen, the heads of the 
Church, soldiers, bankers, city magnates, political, 
social, and sporting clubs (waiving on this occasion 
a strict rule), leading actors and authors, and hun- 
dreds of less distinguished men and women, have all 
contributed. It seems as though London had sud-: 
denly awakened to some sense of all it owes the cabby 
and of all its affection for him. 

_ The money is being wisely spent. A committee con- 
sisting of the Duke of Rutland, Lord Rosebery, the 
secretary of the Cabmen’s Benevolent Association, and 
the manager of the Daily Mail, has been formed to 
distribute it. The younger cabbies are being furnished 
gratis with opportunities for learning how to drive 
the taxicab and the private car, and are being assisted 








By Sydney Brooks 


financially until they have mastered the art. Many 
almost desperate cases of destitution have been dis- 
covered among the older men, and these are being 
helped directly; but seven-tenths of the sum raised 
is being skilfully devoted to finding fresh employment 
—the only form of relief worth anything. It is an 
admirable enterprise and the cabbies show such 
gratitude as they can by sporting on their whips Lord 
Rosebery’s racing colors. 

Nor can there be any question that the fund is 
genuinely and urgently needed. The cabby is doomed. 
““London’s gondola” is on the verge of supersession. 
The “Gentleman Joe” of yesterday, the dashing, 
rakish, jocular hansom-driver of romance, has al- 
ready all but vanished, and in his place is an anxious, 
hungry man, growing weekly a little seedier, and 
earning often enough not more than fifty cents a day 
by sixteen hours in the streets. Six years ago there 
was one motor-cab on the streets of London; to-day 
there are over three thousand. Six years ago seven 
thousand five hundred hansoms tempted the wayfarer ; 
to-day there are only four thousand seven hundred 
within the four-mile radius, and. most of them are 
there simply because their drivers have nothing else 
to do and their owners cannot sell them. The letters 
that have poured into the Daily Mail office from the 
cabbies themselves tell the tale of a dying industry. 
Some of them are written from the workhouse, others 
are accompanied by notices to quit, distraint orders, 
and bundles of pawn tickets. 

It is painful for a Londoner to contemplate the 
passing of the hansom, the one distinctive vehicle 
and, on the whole, a very comfortable one, that this 
metropolis possessed. But it is still more painful to 
contemplate the passing of the hansom’s driver. 
Cabby, as Lord Rosebery says, is a good fellow. Take 
him for all in all he is a miracle of honesty and 
politeness and a wonderfully sure whip. He has need 
to be. Nobody could live an hour in these bustling 
overthronged streets if he had not the knack of 
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handling the ribbons with the sureness of a master. 
The London ecabby is pretty severely tested before he 
gets his license. He has to satisfy the police that he 
knows how to drive, and, what is far harder, how to 
find his way about London. He must also furnish a 
full account of his life for the previous six years, a 
list of all the places at which he has lived, and a 
testimonial and recommendation from two house- 
holders. All his statements are verified, and a man 
who finally succeeds in obtaining his license may pride 
himself on a certificate that is really worth having. 
The best, proof of its value is that there is never any 
difficulty in recovering an article that has been lost 
in a hansom. Directly the cabby finds it he takes it 
to the “ lost-property ” office at police headquarters, 
where it may be reclaimed by the owner for a con- 
sideration, in which, of course, the cabby has his 
share. Hf only it had been a cabby who picked up 
the Duchess of Buccleuch’s jewels at King Edward’s 
coronation, she would have been wearing them again 
within a week. 

But what one most deplores in the gradual squeez- 
ing out of the cabby is the loss of the human element. 
Horseflesh encourages humanity. The motor-cab of 
the future will be more comfortable than the hansom 
of to-day, as well as safer, but the chauffeur of 1919 
will have none of the appealingness of the cabby 
of 1909. You have only to look at the chauffeur type 
of face to see that the soul of the man is being slowly 
sterilized. A chauffeur with badinage and repartee 
about him is unthinkable. He is simply a mechanical 
device. There is just as much difference between him 
and the exuberant animation of the cabby as there is 
between a hand organ and Paderewski. The common 
affections and emotions are atrophied in him. His 
talk is of the machine-shop; his outlook on life is 
that of a slightly travelled plumber; all he knows of 
Epsom is that there is a new garage there. As for 
tipping such a monstrosity, one would as soon think 
of tipping a ‘penny-in-the-slot machine. 














































THERE has been a storm in London over 
the rejection by this year’s Royal Academy 
of the portrait of Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst, the celebrated English suffragette 
leader. The painting is by Miss Ethel 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
England’s Suffragette Martyr 


actively associated with the suffragette 
movement. This artist visited America 
several years ago, and while here painted 
a number of portraits for the Calumet 
Club and of New York society people. For 

















Miss Christabel Pankhurst, England’s Suffragette leader 


Wright, of London, and was subscribed for 
by Miss Pankhurst’s enthusiastic admirers. 
Miss Wright was selected to paint the 
picture not only on account of her skill 
with the brush, but because she has been 


years no other painting by Miss Wright 
has been barred from the exhibition by the 
Royal Academicians, and therefore the 
suffragettes are especially indignant over 
the exclusion of their leader’s portrait. 





The Gentler View 


“THE NEED OF SELF-EXPRESSION” 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is, apparently, not realized by the 
careless mind how terrifying an age this 
is for some women. Glorious, unshack- 
ling, and other trumpeting words are s06 
frequently in the ear that the consterna- 
tion with which a minority of women re- 
gard the future is in the more noticeable 
striking off of chains heartlessly lost sight 
of. The shrinking, amiable, but panic- 
stricken few are most anxious not to fall 
behind the procession; they want quite 
hectically to keep step with the other 
marchers, and their enthusiasm is only 
matched by their surprise at the choice 
of destination. By all means, take us 
along with you, say the ladies who did 
not know that they had never had their 
rights; only, do the leaders of the parade 
feel entirely sure they will like the lo- 
eality they are making for? No one in 
the present agitation feels really sure of 
anything; least of all of any ultimate 
, Satisfaction. We, the onlookers, can only 
cheer, a little anxiously, and hope, if in 
nothing more than the interests of drama, 
that there will be no retreating. ‘The 
pace-makers having whirled long since out 





of sight, the straggling rear van right- 
fully interests us. We have learned from 
our observations that the most fearsome 
bugaboo to the agitated tail of the pro- 
cession is —“ self-expression.” They al- 
low themselves to be dragged forward 
toward indefinite varied dooms with a 
good deal of reckless courage, but the 
thing which in their secret hearts they 
feel is going to keel them over hopelessly 
is—* self - expression.” Women of vast 
activities and competent manner have 
come to them and said: “ What every 
woman feels the need of is self-expression. 
I am sure you long for it, too.” Well, 
are they to be traitors to their sisters? 
Are they to long for any less than any 
one else, or prevent others from getting 
what they want by saying it is not a 
universal need? Certainly not. When the 
minority is asked by a member of the vast 
majority if they do not crave “ self-ex- 
pression” they contract their brows, look 
as persecuted as they at the moment can 
manage, and say: “Ah! Don’t we?” 
Then when they are left to themselves, 
with the invigorating eye of the advanced 





woman blessedly removed, they shiver in 
their backward shoes and murmur in their 
hearts: “Oh, what shall we do when we 
get ‘self-expression’? What if, after 
fighting for it, we do not have anything 
to express? Every one will be watching 
us after the row and rumpus we have 
made, and if we don’t express something 
astounding—.” But the possibilities fol- 
lowing such an “if” are more than even 
an advancing woman can bear to dwell on. 

Her sisters for blocks around are long- 
ing actively to express’ themselves, and 
it stands to reason that if they all want 
this thing they all have a use for it, which 
leads directly to the terrible question, 
What are they going to express? It is 
as though they each contained a bomb, 
and at the long-awaited moment would go 
off with devastating results. One covers 
one’s ears, ducks, prepares to be startled, 
and the strain of waiting is uncomfortably 
wearing. At the same time, if it is 
normal, right, and indicative of the period 
to be bulging with explosives that clamor 
to make themselves heard, picture the 
chagrin and alarm felt by the women who 
feel nothing but calm, not to say scanty 
content, within them. They drink the 
dregs of ignominy. It is a small matter 
what you have inside—the important thing 
is to have it surge and rumble ominously. 
If you fancy for the eighth of a second 
that you can contain it with ease, ah! 
then you are not fit to share the coming 
freedom! 

Exposure to the quivering’ minority 
seems inevitable. The present noise, for 
very reason of its being so universal, 
prophesies disquietingly an audience of 
great size, all agog, and determined to 
know what the uproar was about. Women 
are demanding so much attention that 
there seems an awful possibility of their 
getting a too minute investigation; and 
if it comes a number of ladies are going 
to want most heartily to fly to some un- 
enlightened desert until a loss of interest 
in their sex, on the part of the world at 
large, is relievedly brought about. The be- 
lief in reserve funds which this ery for self- 
expression implies has its awe-inspiring 
side. Even those who feel the need most 
keenly, going so far as to say that the 
lack of “ self-expression ” lies at the bot- 
tom of woman’s restless unhappiness, are 
unsatisfactorily hazy about what is to be 
exposed and the varying forms it will 
take. We believe, and our optimism is 
surely shared by most men—or else why 
has a revolt not already taken place?— 
that the “self-expression” is not to be 
merely verbal. It is a crass mind that 
for a moment conceived such a possibility. 
Undreamt-of things are to be shown us, 
and, while we wait, tremendously im- 
patient to see the wealth that now lies 
concealed in our sisters and our cousins 
and our aunts, a twinge of envy is felt 
by the minority. Realizing their paucity, 
they could ery for very vexation to think 
of how many times they have overdrawn 
their bank account, expressing more than 
they felt, puffing out to gassy outlines an 
undersized idea found in their well-emptied 
selves. What need have they of “ self- 
expression ’’ when they have expressed not 
only themselves and the various feoples 
they have from time to time thought they 
were, but their favorite authors, as well 
as their more amiable friends? The gift 
of self-expression in such a state of things 
takes on the air of a ghastly practical 
joke, and the only way to save one’s face 
is to get in new stores hurriedly, while, 
according to the eloquent majority, wom- 
en are denied—the thing that has been 
mentioned so often. ; 

Just as men were established for good 
and all when that convulsing rumor got 
about that they were the stronger sex, 
a tale we have all said the last word on, 
so women may be given an extraordinary 
boost by this fascinatirig theory that they 
have unuttered secrets concealed about 
them. Whether they were mysteries be- 
fore or not—and a traitor or two, here 
and there, has cried out that they never 
were — they received genuine assistance 
from the fallacy, and now if they can keep 
up the (one is put to it for a choice of 
words; invention has been discarded and 
assumption is cavilled at) claim of being 
prevented by men from doing, being some- 
thing not hitherto imagined, there is no 
reason, as far as we can see, why they 
may not rise to giddy heights. The splen- 
did bravado of their making these claims 
demands a doffing of all appreciative caps; 
for if these things have never been allowed 
ta come out, how can the ladies be quite 
sure they are there? It is knowing that 
this doubt must exist in their own minds 
and seeing them take the chance in spite 
of it that excites us and bids us bow, to 
such gallant gamblers. If one claims so 
much one must have information denied 
to ordinary mortals. Some woman has 
told her fellow women what she individu- 
ally hopes to exhibit, and it is this that 
has implanted in the breasts of the others 
their present sureness—the sureness we 
admire and that brings a chill to the 
frightened minority who gibber behind 
their brave front: “If we have anything, 
will it be different from anything we have 
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ever had before? And if so, why so? 
And in that case, why did we not find it 
long ago? Knowing so little about it 
makes us a trifle suspicious of it. There 
does not seem any way of telling whether 
we are going to want to express it; per- 
haps it won’t be anything that any nice 
woman— But nice women are a relic of 
barbarism, so—so— Oh, we wish it would 
hurry up and happen! This suspense is 
more than we can bear.” 





Wireless Electric Lighting 


A REMARKABLE exhibition of the power 
of a wireless current of electricity was 
witnessed by thousands of persons in 
Omaha, Nebraska, during the recent Elec- 
trical Show in that city. The auditorium 
in which the show was being held was 
lighted by four thousand incandescent 
lamps, and, after the regular current had 
been turned off, those same bulbs were 
illuminated for four hours by a wireless 
current sent from the government station 
at Fort Omaha, five miles distant. 

The experiment was made by Dr. Fred- 
erick Millener, a wireless expert of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, who has been at 
work for more than a year on a system 
for the distant control of electric lighting, 
and this was his first public test. A pat- 
ent on this new discovery has not yet 
been secured, and for this reason Dr. 
Millener is unwilling to explain the con- 
struction of his apparatus until his in- 
vention shall have been protected by law. 
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event to take place in the near 
future draws special attention just 
now to one of our great American 
Preparatory Schools, Lawrenceville. 
This event is her approaching cen- 
tennial anniversary, to be celebrated 
in June, 1910. Her past, long for 
America, is the best guarantee of 
her future. Lawrenceville is not an 
The school was organized in 1810, by the 
Like the founders of Harvard, 





experiment. 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown. 
Yale, Princeton, the Phillips Academies, and other in- 
stitutions. his leading motive was undoubtedly re- 


ligious. The location was probably influenced to some 
extent by the proximity of Princeton, and by the 
beauty, seclusion, and healthfulness which Lawrence- 
ville has never lost. The climate is excellent. Fevers, 
malarial and other diseases due to local conditions, 
are almost unknown. Situated in a stretch of pas- 
toral scenery, luxuriantly verdant, it borders on the 
two recentiy built trolley-lines, about midway between 
Princeton and Trenton, New Jersey. There is still no 
railway nearer than four miles. It is safely removed 
from the undesirable contacts of city life, yet is within 
an hour or two of the metropolitan centres of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brown was succeeded about 1830 by Alexander 


H. Phillips. In 1837 Dr. Samuel M. Hamill (for 
some three years thereafter associated with his 


brother) came to the school, and from 1840 to 1879 
was sole principal and proprietor. A great work was 
done under Dr. Hamill, whose like-minded son Hugh 
has been for years, until his recent death, a trustee 
of the school. 

In 1879 the residuary legatees of the late John C. 
yreen, a New York merchant, born and educated in 
Lawrenceville, purchased the school property, de- 
veloped and transformed the grounds upon the plans 
of Frederick J.aw Olmsted, landscape gardener, and J. 
J. R. Cross, sanitary engineer, and began the erection 
under Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, as architects, of 
the many admirable buildings now in use. They en- 
dowed the institution, and secured, as the first head- 
master of the remodelled school, the Rev. Dr. James C. 
Mackensie, who was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. S. J. 
McPherson in 1899. It thus appears that the school 
has had but five heads in the succession of ninety- 
nine years, and all but one of these seem to have 
heen clergymen. The life of the school has been con- 
tinuous throughout its epochs, and the members alike 
of the so-called “old school” and of the modern 
school are true Laurentians, with reciprocal affection 
and a common allegiance to their alma mater. 

Under the control of the board of trustees, led by 
Henry W. Green, the president, the policy of the 
school is purposely generously liberal. The board pro- 
ceeds on the theory that nothing desirable is too good 
for the boys. It has, with 


the best masters. For the annual enrolment of some- 
what less than four hundred boys there are, all told, 
about forty of these leaders. The school is justly 
proud of its present teachers, as well as of its former 
teachers, who are now to be found in colleges and in 
many other schools. Discipline is largely a matter 
of personal relations and especially of personal influ- 
ence. With such a body of teachers and boys in Law- 
renceville, discipline is simplified and reduced to its 
lowest terms. No “ case” appears to oceur which does 
not lead any teacher involved to cross-examine himself 
as to his own share of responsibility or fault. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
give the briefest summary of Lawrenceville’s achieve- 
ments as a school. These, no doubt, will be recited 
with some fulness at the celebration of her centen- 
nial. But, taken as a whole, perhaps the crowning 
triumph in the internal organization of Lawrence- 
ville is its rounded completeness and balance. While 
her leaders are far from satisfied, the school appears 
to be at no point angular or over-developed. No one 
phase is given disproportionate prominence. The 
minute part is remembered as well as the salient 
feature. The great in educational matters depends 
largely upon the little, for education is a delicate as 
well as a portentous thing. Parents are. particularly 
careful as to how their sons shall be trained, as they 
have an undoubted right to be, and boys have their 
views and their ideals, and it is their right to see that 
these are noticed and considered. The best friends 
and most loyal sons of Lawrenceville would. by -no 
means claim that she is perfect. Indeed, as knowing 
and loving her best, they seem to be her keenest and 
kindest and best critics. They feel that if there were 
nothing to criticise now, there would be little to hope 
for in the next century, and that the next hundred 
years should be one of growth, evolution, and finer 
adaptations. But it seems to the writer, after many 
inquiries, to be singularly true that carping critics of 
her are either uninformed or else under the stress of 
some vagary or grievance. The great body of her sons 
appear to be enthusiastic and devoted. Meanwhile 
her work, as is fitting, is done quietly and without 
ostentation. Its results are best measured by the 
record of her sons in the colleges, and, far more, by 
their lives and achievements over the country and the 
world. 

An interesting recent event is the publication of a 
book of Lawrenceville stories, entitled The Eternal 
Boy, by Mr. Owen Johnson, ’95. As a pupil in the 
school some fifteen years ago, Mr. Johnson was a part 
of what he saw; but he saw a rather different Law- 
renceville from that of to-day. He writes vividly, 
with cleverness and skill. In one respect, at least, his 
book is superior to 7J’iom Brown at Rugby, for his 
pictures are full of humor, although of an exaggerated 
sort. His boys are irrepressible, good-hearted, strenu- 


like current jokes, are of reverend antiquity, but they 
are related with gusto and vitalized with fresh 
touches of local color. Few of the stories describe 
anything but boyish pranks. The finest and strongest 
qualities of school-boy life in Lawrenceville rarely 
fall within the real purpose of Mr. Johnson’s book. 

Yet these stories, with their scarlet thread of fact, 
may. well cause the authorities of Lawrenceville to 
study earnestly the life of the school. For while the 
teachers recognize that education in the narrower sense 
of the training of intellect, and specifically the prep- 
aration for college, is the outstanding purpose of the 
school, yet the life which the boys lead there is vital 
even for that preparation. These boys are at school 
during the plastic, impressionable period of their youth, 
when their future is moulded and their character 
takes its-set for the college period and for life. 

Lawrenceville insists upon the above familiar truths 
as primary and organic. For one thing, she does not 
frown upon the play element, but, on the contrary, 
welcomes it within reasonable limits as wholesome 
and essential. A teacher who lacks the sense of humor 
seldom remains long in the school. This play instinct 
belongs to all stages of human life, which without it 
would become stale and unhealthy. But it belongs 
pre-eminently to youth. The boy who does not 
effervesce is an anomaly, almost a monstrosity, and as 
he grows older is likely to become dry, hard, and un- 
lovely. very true teacher and parent looks with 
calmness and sympathy upon his boy’s exuberance. 
His one concern is to prevent its intrusion-into inecon- 
gruous relations. Even its oceasional expansion into 
excesses, as in the practical joke, will not throw him 
into consternation. He will remember when he was 
a boy himself. 

For this reason, among others, Lawrenceville be- 
lieves in sports. Every growing boy should go to bed 
at night in a condition of agreeable physical fatigue. 
Any one that has known American school and -college 
life for the past thirty or forty years must, be. con- 
scious of the physical and moral benefits which the 
increasing organization of gymnastic and athletic 
sports has conferred upon the great body. of students. 
In a few cases there will be excess, and attention will 
be thereby diverted from the true purpose of institu- 
tions of learning. There will be in these things, as in 
others, incidental injuries, but the excellent general 
effect is obvious to all that study the subject. intelli- 
gently and without prejudice. If there is less of the 


““ pale cast of thought,”. there is more of the red 


blood of health and energy. 

All the older masters of Lawrenceville have ob- 
served the improvement in the morale of the school, 
especially during the winter season, which was for- 
merly the annual period of trial and apprehension, 
since the admirable new gymnasium, the largest and 
best among American schools, was opened a few years 
ago. Kxercise and play in 
it keep idle hands busy in 
free hours and sustain in- 





the purchase of recent 
years, nearly three hun- 
dred acres of land. There 


are large, graded fields for 
golf, tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, and track athletics. 
The drainage and sewage 
systems, and the heating, 
ventilating, and plumbing 
of the school buildings 
have been arranged upon 
the most approved prin- 
ciples of modern sanitary 
science. All the buildings 
and the main grounds of 
the school are lighted by 
electricity. The school’s 
equipment of every kind 
and description is main- 
tained at the highest pos- 
sible state of efficiency, it 
being the purpose of the 
trustees to surround the 
boys with every desirable 
material advantage. While 
the school is relatively ex- 
pensive, every boy receives 
in cash values much more 








terest in the dull season. 
Gymnasties, basket - ball, 
swimming, boxing, wrest- 


ling, and indoor’ track 
work give variety for all 
tastes. Every boy is re- 


quired to be present four 
times a week, while on the 
weekly half-holidays every 
boy chooses his own sport. 


A fine exhibition in the 
spring closes the season. 
Taken in connection with 


the games and contests of 
the fall and spring terms, 
the gymnasium affords a 
continuous line of exercise 
and games for the entire 
school year, and __safe- 
guards not only the vigor 
of the boys, but the 
discipline of the school 
throughout. 

That the true purpose 
of play may not be missed, 
the health of the boys and 
the nature and extent of 








than it costs him, and no 
boy pays his way any . 
more than does a student 
in an endowed college. 
The school is .not owned, 
but administered in trust by the board. It never hap- 
pens, as in successful private or proprietary schools, 
that any one receives a dollar of the surplus. After 
salaries and expenses are met, every cent goes into 
improvements for the school or its equipment. 
Lawrenceville recognizes that the vital point in its 
welfare and usefulness is found in its teaching staff. 
No other school in the country seems to pay out so 
much money or to take greater pains in securing 


Memorial Hall 


ous, and very much alive. He does not aim to point a 
moral, for Mr. Johnson is a novelist and dramatic 
writer, and he knows that to be interesting he must 
allow for perspective. The result is that, as in Kip- 
ling’s Stalky & Co. and Ian MacLaren’s Young Bar- 
barians, his characters are highly composite or ficti- 
tious, and far more quick-witted and audacious than 
the thinly disguised originals ever appeared to those 
who knew them, Of course, many of the incidents, 
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their games are as care 
fully supervised as their 
studies. The school has a 
competent physician, with 
a board of consultants. There is a well-equipped in 
firmary, with one trained nurse always in residence 
and assistants within call. The gymnasium alone has 
four instructors. Football, baseball, golf, track and 
field sports have their respective “ coaches” and in- 
structors. Indeed, little if anything is left undone to 
prepare the boys for the competitive struggle of life. 
. Lawrenceville offers training in social life and 
keeps it under regulation. The modified English 















































































house system, while imposing heavy tasks upon the 
house-masters, seems best for the pupils. Until the 
hoys enter the fifth, or highest, form, the house spirit 
largely preoceupies them and prevents that over- 
development of class spirit which often leads to 
jealousy, if not to conflict, between forms. They have 
also the advantage of close association with house- 
masters at the table and during study-hour, and, if 
the masters are wise and sympathetic, this often leads 
to lifelong friendships. The boys are also under the 
care and influence, but not the discipline, of the senior 
house-masters’ wives, who are the choicest spirits in 
Lawrenceville. The groups are smaller than in dormi- 
tories, and the small houses, accommodating from 
seven to.eighteen boys, are set apart for the youngest, 
who need the most constant supervision. 

In the fifth form the boys are in modified dormi- 
tories, where they have larger “ privileges,” more 
independence, ‘closer class affiliations, and a much 
greater degree of self-government, all of which are 
intended to train them for the fuller freedom of col- 
lege and the world. The system is almost ideal in 
theory, and works better and better in practice. Visit- 
ors at Lawrenceville frequently remark on the gentle- 
manly demeanor of the boys. 

It is the steady endeavor of Lawrenceville to de- 
velop manly boys. But this is not sought by the 
mere preaching of manliness. Preaching alone will 
not accomplish the desired end, and, if dwelt upon too 
persistently, may even hinder it. Manliness presup- 
poses some degree of maturity, and roots itself in 
that normal bovishness which must precede it. It 
comes partly by a wearing process, partly by natural 
evolution, and partly by such judicious training as 
develops a sense of self-reliance, responsibility, and 
the etiquette of the Golden Rule. This sixth sense, 
so far as it can be taught at all, is taught mainly 
by the example of true men and by association with 
other boys who are becoming true men. Therefore, 
Lawrenceville is careful to select choice men for 
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teachers and choice boys for pupils. Injurious boys 
are not retained. Yet Lawrenceville acknowledges her 
responsibility for those boys who are onee accepted. 
There are some inevitable failures, but the great ma- 
jority reward and delight hard-working masters. 

Moral training, it need not be said, is in the fore- 
ground. The Decalogue has not been, re-enacted as a 
part of the school rules; it is taken for granted as 
already existing and as a part of the true habit of 
human nature. Its application is a matter considered 
with reasonableness, patience, and sympathy, as at 
once difficult, interesting, and vital. 

As the great sanction and motive of a moral life, 
the religion of Christ is given its supreme place. The 
school is undenominational, comprehensive, and _tol- 
erant. No boy’s particular sectarian views or tradi- 
tional tenets are disturbed; the beliefs and life com- 
mon to the great Christian denominations are em- 
phasized as the unifying essentials. Jesus is reverent- 
ly proclaimed as the sufficient Example, Master, and 
Saviour. Brief evening prayers are held in every 
house. Daily morning prayers and Sunday services 
are conducted in the beautiful Edith Memorial Chapel. 
Distinguished clergymen, suitable to boys, supplement 
the preaching of the head-master and other masters. 
The Bible is taught weekly throughout the course of 
five years. The school acts upon the belief that in 
order to become the best type of father, man, or citizen, 
every boy should be a sincere Christian. 

And Lawrenceville is ambitious that all her sons 
should be high-minded, unselfish, competent citizens; 
and, indeed, that, after enjoving exceptional advan- 
tages of education, they be required to show cause 
if they fail to become strong leaders of good citizen- 
ship. It believes that in a republic like ours the 
training of citizens is an imperative duty of every 
home and school. Unless pains be taken to sophisticate 
them, boys will always be democratic. They tolerate 
no privileged classes among their number, and merit, 
as they understand it, they make the gateway of 





GOLD EXPORTS 







ROR JT so long ago, when the gold stand- 
we ard was less firmly established 
- ° 
than it is now, the shipping out of 
the country of a great quantity of 
gold used to be an event of national 
importance. It is yet, though in a 
xe different sense. We could ship away 
“o> twice the amount of gold we have 
79) lost since the year began without 
threatening the integrity of the currency, but as for 
the effect on money and business, that is a different 
thing. It is not usually the apparent influences which 
are most important. The fact that the money market 
has remained unaifected by the loss of the $50,000,000 
in gold which we have so far this year shipped away 
does not in the least alter the fact that by the present 
great gold outflow there is being created a condition 
which is bound later to have a most important effect 
on the security market. 

Security prices proverbially discount conditions far 
in advance, which makes it well worth while for the 
investor to look into this question of the situation 
being developed by the great outpour of our gold. 
Briefly summed up, this situation is that, on account 
of the increase in bank-note circulation and the loss of 
our favorable trade balance, the interior banks’ idle 
funds deposited in New York are being largely trans- 
ferred abroad in the shape of gold exports. Gold which 
belongs here and which ought to be kept here is being 
continually shipped away to Europe. Later in the 
year, if we need it urgently enough, it will come back, 
but only upon the expression of our urgent need in 
the kind of money-market conditions which usually 
prove so severe a drag on the financial markets. 

There is a connection, then, between gold exports 
and security prices, and the subject becomes one of 
decided practical interest to the investor present and 
prospective. * What has happened to our foreign trade, 
he asks, that gold should be going abroad in such 
quantity, and, what of this increase in the bank-note 
circulation about which there is so much talk? What 
has it to do with the gold-export movement and the 
creation of conditions likely to make trouble later on? 

So far as our foreign trade is concerned, in its bear- 
ing on the gold outflow there is nothing at all compli- 
eated or obscure. Avoiding unnecessary and confusing 
statistics, the plain facts are that imports have been 
increasing and exports decreasing at such a rate as to 
practically wipe out the balance of trade in our favor. 
Imports in April were the largest, with one exception, 
in our history; exports were the smallest in recent 
years. The combination resulted in a reduction of the 
balance in our favor, for the month, to less than 
$3,000,000. 

That the amount of merchandise rushed in last 
month should have reached record-breaking figures is 
a plain indieation of what the country at large thinks 
of the probability of a downward revision of the tariff. 
Here, evidently, is no willingness to take chances with 
what may be done to the schedules, but, rather, a 
plain disposition to take advantage of the rates as they 
stand now. Importers may be wrong in their esti- 
mates as to what will be done with the schedules, but 
the fact remains that, on the very eve of the tariff 
revision, dutiable merchandise is being rushed into the 
country at an almost unprecedented rate. 

As to the falling off in exports, that is easily enough 
accounted for by the exploits of the wheat manipu- 
lators in Chicago. The classified report of exports 





for April is not yet available, but enough is known 
about the practical cessation of our export trade in 
wheat and flour to make it certain that it was the 
falling off in shipments of these commodities which 
was entirely responsible for April’s bad showing. 
Cotton, it appears, is now to be taken in hand by an- 
other band of philanthropists, and put to a _ price 
where we will retain most of that crop for our own 
use. The outlook for our export trade can hardly 
be said to be bright. 

In view of the fact that we are a debtor nation to 
the extent of several billions of dollars and that we 
need a big balance of trade in our favor each year 
just to pay the interest on foreign money invested here, 
this loss of our export surplus is a pretty serious mat- 
ter. Already it has resulted in our shipping away a 
very large amount of gold, a particularly unfortunate 
feature of the situation being that the gold, as soon 
as it has been shipped, has been replaced by new 
issues of bank-notes. The loss of half a hundred 
million dollars of the precious metal has thus taken 
place since the year began almost without attracting 
attention. 

Had this wholly unreasonable and unnecessary flood 
of national bank-notes never been turned out of the 
presses, the amount of gold exported would have been 
very much less than-it is. Physical pain, we are told, 
is by no means the unmitigated evil that Rebert Inger- 
soll used to call it, but, rather, is a valuable warning 
against trespass en the laws of nature. Similarly, dis- 
agreeably high interest rates warn against too free 
trenching on gold reserves. The heavy gold exports 
would have made themselves felt long ago, and would 
automatically have changed the conditions making 
them possible, had it not been for the increase in the 
bank-note circulation which has steadily weighed down 
interest rates, thus preventing the gold shipments 
from exerting their natural and normal effect. 

It is the falling off to next to nothing in our trade 
balance, then, which is responsible for the necessity 
of our sending money to Europe, and it is the increase 
in bank-note circulation which has made the remit- 
tances take the form of gold. Both influences remain 
fully operative—the foreign trade statement for May 
is expected to be no more favorable than that for 
April or March, and the grinding out of bank-notes 
goes merrily on. 

That is the situation now—the interior’s idle money 
banked in New’ York and then shipped away to Europe 
in the form of gold exports. But now suppose anything 
should occur to make the interior banks want to recall 
their Eastern deposits—suppose, for instance, that the 
trade revival shortly reaches a point where the inland 
banks begin to need their money and start to get it 
back? A readjustment will certainly be in order. 
How can it be effected? 

Wholesale calling of loans by the New York banks 
will naturally be the first step in the process. As is 
always the case when the interior banks its funds in 
New York, the money soon enough finds its way into 
loans. The banks here pay their inland correspondents 
interest on the money, and so the deposit must be 
made to pay its board. Even though one or one and a 
half per cent. is the best rate the New York banks 
can get on the loan, that rate is better than nothing 
and the money is put out just the same. Before 1907, 
in times like these, almost any kind of collateral 
would do. That, fortunately, has been changed. Loans 
have been made with the utmost freedom—pressed on 
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preferment. By deliberate choice, Mawrenceville is a 
democratic school. No boy is distinguished merely 
because there are.many dollars behind him. Her 
pupils are a picked body, representing some thirty- 
six States and Territories, broadly representative of 
the whole United States. She observes national holi- 
days; she takes care to have her boys see and hear 
great Americans; she affords opportunity, as other 
good schools do, for the study in outline of history 
and of the doctrines and administration of republican 
government. To an unusual extent, also, she adds to 
the college-preparatory courses of English special 
training in public address, reading, declaiming, pre- 
pared and extemporaneous speaking and debating. 
Her two teachers of elocution have no such foolish 
notion as that they can create orators, but they do 
train boys to express themselves while standing be- 
fore a company, and to have something of that power 
to think and speak in public assemblies which they 
have in private talk. 

[t is a recognized fact that the great ‘schools of 
this country have attained distinction because of the 
impress upon them of the character of their head. 
In Dr. McPherson, known throughout the country by 
reason of his great work in Chicago as pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Lawrenceville has a rare 
leader. The knowledge of this man and of his work, 
gained by close association, and long held by leading 
men in Church and State, as well as in school and 
college circles, has served to strengthen the belief 
that the highest service the head of a secondary in- 
stitution can render its members is found not alone 
in executive power, in schoo] management, or in great 
erudition—nor yet in magnetic personal influence— 
but rather in an unwearying patience and sympathy 
with young life and a daily exemplification of posi- 
tive Christian character. Such an influence in a 
great school must tell mightily for the development 
of the manliness and intelligent citizenship so desira- 
ble in its graduates. ,*, 


AND SECURITY PRICES 
By Franklin Escher 


the borrower, in fact—but the collateral has had to be 
“ right.” 

To whatever extent the rise in stock prices has been 
brought about by genuine investment purchases, it will 
hardly be disputed that borrowed money has also 
played a most important part. In the inevitable 
process of readjustment brought about by the ship- 
ping away of our gold, it has come about that many 
of these loans will have to be called. 

If there were no way of replacing these loans, securi- 
ties speculatively carried would be certain to suffer 
severely. But, fortunately, there are ways in which 
these loans can be replaced—two ways. In the first 
place, all the banks here have large deposits with 
their correspondents on the other side which they can 
recall, and, in the second place, Europe stands ready 
and able to lend us very great sums of money—when 
we get ready to pay for it. 

The process of replacing loans with money now on 
deposit in European centres will commence just as 
soon as money rates here get up to a point which 
makes it worth while for the American banker to bring 
his deposit home. There is no possible way to tell 
how much money the banks have on deposit in London 
and Berlin. but indications are not wanting that the 
sum is greater than it has been in many years. Not 
that there is any particularly attractive field abroad 
just now for loaning money, but simply because slack 
trade and excessive bank-note issues here at home 
have made it almost impossible to Jend money profit- 
ably. Ever since the middle of last year there has 
been a steady stream of American bank-money flowing 
into the European centres, and accumulations there to 
the credit of our bankers are very large. Where a 
foreign exchange banker two or three years ago used 
to earry a balance of £50,000 with his foreign corre- 
spondent, he is now carrying half again or twice 
that amount. 

Here is a factor of the greatest potential importance. 
Banked on the other side there is this great sum of 
money to our credit, money which in reality repre- 
sents largely the deposits of the inland banks in New 
York banking institutions. In order to put that 
balance to our credit in Europe we had to send. out 
a good deal of gold. That gold is gone, and it will 
take a high money market here to get back the de- 
posit in the form in which it was sent. But even 
though we may not be able easily to get back our 
gold, we can draw on our foreign balances and use the 
proceeds to replace the domestic loans which will have 
to be called. 

The second way in which the called loans can be re- 
placed is through out-and-out borrowing operations 
from the foreign bankers. Europe ordinarily keeps a 
running loan in this market which at times runs up 
to half 2 billion dollars, but ever since the middle of 
1907 we have borrowed very little from the foreign 
bankers, and the total of our indebtedness now is down 
to a very low point. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the supply of idle capital is enormous, and the foreign 
bankers would welcome the opportunity to make us 
large loans at fair rates. The process seems, indeed, 
to have begun already, and bids fair to continue on 
an increasingly large scale. That the commencement 
of the interior demand for cash will be marked by 
large calling of loans is regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, and the replacement of those loans with money 
borrowed from abroad is the logical working out of 
the process, 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


It is our aim to give to customers of this house a 
better service than is given by any other bond 
house in America.* 


Between bond houses of recognized 
standing there is little choice—except 
in point of the service they give their 
customers. 

Their integrity may be the same— 
their standing the same—values they 
offer may be the same to the fraction 
of a cent—the bonds themselves may 
be the same—and yet, though all these 
essentials of the purchase may be the 
same, there zs a difference between 
bond houses. 

A difference so important that it is 
enough to make the customer prefer to 
deal with oze bond house even though 
other bond houses may be offering ex- 
actly the same bonds and same values. 

That difference is service. It’s the 
way the men in the bond house take 
care of your orders—the way the house 
and its men interest themselves in your 
interests. It’s the care and earnestness 
with which they learn your needs in 
investments. It’s the skill and real in- 
terest with which they strive to fit your 
needs. That is ‘‘ service. 

To you, the investor, service of this 
sort means greater convenience and 
confidence. And it means greater sat- 
isfaction, but it means even more than 
that. Even where bonds and prices 
are the same, this better, closer, more 
earnest service often produces for you 
advantages that you can figure in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

In giving this kind of service to cus- 
tomers of long standing, we have gain- 
ed experience which enables us to give 
to the zew customer the kind of service, 
satisfaction, and values that will lead 
him to deal with this house in prefer- 
ence to houses of equal standing. We 
speak here of broad, firm principles. 
Butwewill be glad,indeed,to discuss the 
matter with you in greater detail if you 
will let us know that you are interested. 


A. B. Leach @ Company 
149 Broadway - NEW YORK 


* Write for Circular M. Among other mu- 
nicipal and public utility bonds which we have 
secured for our customers, we own and offer the 
entire issue, $1,600,000 five per cent. bonds of 
the State of Durango, Mexico, secured by pledges 
of all revenue of the state. No Mexican state has 
ever been known to delay or default in the pay- 
ment of its obligations, A highly conservative 
estimate at a price to pay an income of 5.20% if 
the bonds run to maturity, or 5.40% on an aver- 
age life of 10% years. Wécite this as an example 
of the character and strength of securities we 
supply to our clients. We may, however, rec- 
ommend to you some other bond after we are 
acquainted with your investment needs. 

lhe value of our service consists in first gain- 
ing a clear knowledge of the kind of investment 
a client needs, and then recommending the best 
bond which fits that need. 





The Perils of Deep Breathing 


Ir is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the deep- breathing ‘cult has held us 
all in its bondage. Many there are who 
have preferred to continue breathing in 
the natural, old-fashioned way inherited 
from their ancestors rather than to tor- 
ture their respiratory systems with 
forced indraughts of air. Some, indeed, 
have secretly doubted the necessity of the 
new process 

Now comes a champion to take up the 
eudgels on behalf of shallow. breathers in 
the person of Dr. Edward Willard Wat- 
son, who, writing in the May issue of 
Medical Notes and Queries, challenges the 
deep breathers and all their school. 

“There are some occasions when we all 
breathe deeply, without remembering 
the advice of the culturist,’ he writes, 


‘as when climbing and wrestling and 
chopping wood and running Marathon 


races, and also when we awake and realize 

that there is a burglar down-stairs; in all 
these situations we are apt to breathe 
deeply without instructions, but when we 
do it designedly, in cold blood, and too 
often, we may not realize it now, but we 
may be laying the foundations of asthma 
and dilated heart in the years to come.” 
The intimate inter-relation of the heart’s 
action and the respiration, due to the 
fact that by each breath quantities of 
dark, venous blood are transformed into 
pure, bright, arterial blood, makes the de- 
liberate interference with normal breath- 
ing a matter of serious moment. It is 
analogous to the overdevelopment of the 
muscular system through the medium of 
athletic exercises. “To develop all or 
keep all developed to the highest point of 
efficiency,” continues the author, “ makes 
such a drain on our central source of im- 
pulse that we are like generals fortifying 
a threatened town with walls and all the 
devices of military engineering. but for- 
getting to provide a supply of food and 
water.” 





























—_ 
The Weekly Financial 
Review of J.S. Bache &Co., 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the Unrted 
States, will be sent on appli- 
cation to investors interested. 


Advice to individual investors given on request. 











REPUBLIC OF PERU 
CITY OF LIMA 8% GOLD BONDS 


Authorized by the President of Peru 


Secured by (1) the credit and faith of Lima (population 
150,000), that has had outstanding bonds for some twenty- 
five years and has never made default on its obligations. 
(2) By mortgage on income. (3) Finally, by mortgage on 
specific property. 

The quar FAS gaol peau payable at the National 
City Bank, New York 

L egal opinion by Dr. E “7 del Solar, Counsel for W.R, 
Grace & Company of New York and Lima and London. 

Issued in £100, £50 and £10, sold to net 7.30% income. 

Write for descriptive circular No, goo, 








FULLER & COMPANY, 40 Wall St., New York City 








Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. -Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
Certifi- 


Letters 


national Cheques. 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 








PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Yielding 3%% to 544% 
Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Reokery Penobseot Bldg. 











CHICAGO DETROIT 








England’s new military air-ship 


THIS DIRIGIBLE, WHICH WAS CON- 
STRUCTED FOR THE BRITISH ARMY, 1S MUCH 
SMALLER TITAN ITS PREDECESSORS AND OF 
AN ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN. 





King Edward’s Shadow 


TuatT King Edward has no objection to 
being photographed in groups, especially 
in those which show the women of a house 
party, is sufficiently evident from the fre- 
quent reproductions of such photographs 
in English illustrated papers. On _ the 
other hand, his Majesty’s aversion to 
being snapped when enjoying the compara- 
tive privacy of a holiday is known to the 
professional photographer. Hence, hap- 
pening at Biarritz recently to meet the 
King walking with a woman, an operator 
tactfully applied himself to the oblitera- 
tion of the female form and figure, leav- 
ing but a shadowy substance in_ its 
stead. Yet more interest has been aroused 
by the publication of this photograph than 
by any recently taken of the King. 
Everybody wants to know who the lady was. 








Tue Public Service Commission, Second 
District, State of New York, which re- 
quires the railroad companies operating 
within the State to furnish detailed in- 
formation relative to detentions of trains, 
has issued its report for March, 1909, and 
the Erie Railroad leads all other lines for 
punctuality with a percentage of 96. The 
company operated 7393 trains, of which 
327 were late at terminals, giving the 
average minutes late per train run of - nine- 
tenths of a minute. 

In addition to this record, the company’s 
own statistics show that within the last 
four and one-half years tne company has 
operated 475,000 passenger trains without 
a single fatality to a passenger, a recerd 
that “probably has never been equalled 
by a line of similar size. The Erie carries 
an average of 25,000,000 people a year. 
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Wherever you see this sign, it 
stands for civilization. It is the sign 
of one of the most powerful in- 
fluences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has spread 
an even, highly developed civilization 
through the land. It has carried the 
newest impulses of development from 
town to town and from community to 
community. 


Bell telephone service has brought 
the entire country up to the same 
instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up 
in the woods, on the plains, at the 
cross-roads, or walled in by mountains, 
the signpost of civilization is erected— 
the sign cf the Bell. ‘Telephone ser- 
vice puts the people of that town into 
communication with one another and 






















with the outside world. 


It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress 
right in your own neighborhood. 
Every little while some neighbor has a 
Bell telephone put in. If you have 
one, every new subscriber enlarges the 
scope of your personal contact. ‘If 
you have not, every new telephone 
makes you the more isolated—the 
more cut off from the activities about 
you. 


Just as individuals in your locality 
use the telephone for mutual conveni- 
ence, so towns and cities in different 
localities are served and advanced by 
the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, 
the broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 
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NEW? YORK CENTRAL REALTY BONDS are 
issued for the purpose of securing funds for the 
purchase and improvementot New York Realty,and 
guarantee 6 per cent. to the Investor. They incorpo- 
rate the three essentials of an ideal investment— 
Safety, Cash Availability and High Earning Power. 


¥ .- 
For the Large Investor—We oe", P¢cou" 
issued in denominations of $1000, $500 and $100. 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 6 per 
cent, interest payable semi-annual'y; and with 
privilege of surrender at any time before maturity 


For the Small Investor—Zh< Accumulative 
the saving of small sums, Purchasable In ten yearly 
payments and maturing with 6 per cent. compound 
interest in either 10 or 15 years with a cash sur- 
render value always in excess of all payments. 
Our literature will interest you. Let us know which form of 
Bond fits your Teemenend we will tell you more about it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
Su'te 1181, 1328 Broapway, New York City 
SURPLUS ANO UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1.260,000 


W t and offer a liberal t 
‘e wan pone pee oS era ~~ 5 age 0 
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Travelers 
in 
Foreign Countries 


can provide themselves with 
current funds and letters of 
introduction to the principal 
Bankers in all parts of the 
world through the use of our 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Letters also provide 
means for the prompt forward. 
ing of mail, luggage and cables. 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond &.€o. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘“‘Mimosa,’’ New York 
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Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 
Manages Estates and Trust Funds 














































































































MADE BY KODAK WORKMEN. 
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loading, cartridge films. 


‘* The Book of the Brownies,” 
Sree at your dealers or by mail. 








BROWNIE 
For Pictures of Post Card Size (34 x 5%) 


Built on the Kodak plan. Uses Kodak, daylight 
Has automatic focusing 
lock, F. P. K. automatic shutter with pneumatic 
release, two tripod sockets, and reversible finder. 
Carefully made and well finished. 


Price, with Single Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $10.00 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, . ; - 12.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the so- 
cial life. 

Before you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.” 


It’s Free. 











Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 











Marine and Stat’ 
Practical, efficient— 
Only three workin 
reliable, economical. 
speedy. Exclusive pater 
cation system. 2cycle; 2a vort. 
Refined in every fetal. Write for 
FREE catalog. 
UNITED WEG 
193 West Woodbridge, ‘DETROIT. 














THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
revents Poe mery ation 
omfort 
Used by men of discrimination 
everywhere, Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. Write 
for interesting booklet on shav- 
ing.—mailed free on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St. 
Sole Agents, New York 

















“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “‘BOYAL NESTOR’ 
— Label, 400. 


Soot 


“ Th Original Egyptian oa 


























ree BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 
with every order of 
ENSIGN FILMS 
Hauff Developers, 
Imperial Plates Sussex Paper; 
Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. Z 
NEW YORK, 24-26 E, 18th St, 
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Pure, Healthful, Refreshing 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 
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To Save the Sturgeon 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great expense 
that the Fish Commission have been put 
to, they have been unsuccessful in their 
efforts to secure the spawn of the sturgeon 
—a food fish which is nedrly extinct in 
this country. 

Until a few years ago the rivers and 
bays of the Middle Atlantic States con- 
tained great quantities of sturgeon, but 
because of the inadequate laws for their 
protection the reckless manner of fishing 
for them has almost resulted in their ex- 
termination. 

It is now planned to secure a large 
quantity of the sturgeon fry from the 
River Danube, which grow to an enormous 
size and weight, fish of from six hundred 
to eight hundred pounds being frequent- 
ly caught. 

These fish are particularly valuable be- 
cause they are not a season fish like shad, 
but run in the waters of their habitat 
throughout the entire year. 

The food value of the fish cannot be 
properly estimated. Aside from the great 
supply of meat food produced, an 800- 
pound fish will give about 150 pounds 6f 
caviar, which is one of the greatest deli- 
cacies in the European market. Fresh 
caviar readily sells for from $7 to $10 a 
pound, 

In years gone by, Philadelphia was the 
greatest sturgeon fish-market in_ this 
country, many large catches being made 
down the Delaware River. In fact, so 
great was this industry that boats went 
out for nothing else than sturgeon. 

Through the arrangements made by 
former Minister Knowles there will be 
shipped from Roumania a large number 
of twenty-gallon cans containing millions 
of young sturgeon. After these young fish 
have arrived in New York, they will be 
taken to the nearest hatchery and there 
eared for until they have recovered from 
their long voyage and are in condition to 
be turned into the Hudson, Delaware, 
Potomac, and Susquehanna rivers. 





A Train for Dogs 


A NEw feature in special railroad trains 
was the experiment recently tried on the 
line between London and Manchester at 
the time of the great dog-show in the 
latter city. This train was made up of 
coaches especially equipped with kennels, 
so that the valuable canines might enjoy 
all the comforts of home, and not become 
unduly excited and get out of condition 
during their enforced journey. Each ani- 
mal was provided with a straw mattress 
and a pannikin of water while they trav- 
elled in vans that were steam-heated. 

The through trip from London to Man- 
chester lasted five hours, and a few 
stops were made at. way.stations where 
ether dogs, bound for the show, were 
taken aboard. A_ light luncheon was 
served en route, which consisted princi- 
pally of dog-biscuit, with slight portions 
of cooked meat scraps and bread. Fil- 
tered water, only, was allowed these pam- 
pered pets. 

Accommodations for the owners of the 
dogs were arranged for on the train, and 
they were allowed to walk through the 
kennel cars and see that their prospec- 
tive prize-winners were entirely comforta- 
ble. This new system of conveyance is 
greatly appreciated by fanciers, who fre- 
quently have hesitated to send a valua- 
ble but delicate dog any considerable 
distance by rail under the ordinary con- 
ditions of transportation. 





Smuggling by Aeroplane 


Not content with frightening herself 
into a state of wild hysteria through a 
fear of armed invasion, England proceeds 
to cross another bridge long before there 
is any necessity for so doing by begin- 
ning to speculate on the probable aboli- 
tion of the custom-house when air-ships 
shall have introduced aerial smuggling, 
This latest agitation is promoted by 
Maj. F. B. Baden-Powell, of the British 
Army, who believes that within a very 
few years aeroplanes will become extreme- 
ly common. Guards along the coast or 
frontier would then be of no avail as cus- 
toms collectors, because any unscrupu- 
lous persons who owned flying-machines 
could bring dutiable articles into the in- 
terior cf a country entirely ‘without the 
knowledge of the officials. 

At present the consideration must be 
taken into account that the heavier-than- 
air machine is incapable of carrying more 
than one or two hundred pounds, in addi- 
tion to the weight of the operator, and 
this fact would seriously limit the 
amount of freight that could be carried; 
but even though grain, coal, and similar 
weighty and bulky products were too 
cumbersome to be handled, there yet re- 
main any number of lighter commodities 
which should pay the smuggler a hand- 





some profit. The highest tariff paid on 








any import into the United Kingdom is 
that on saccharine—l4 cents an ounce. 
Cigars come’ second with a duty of $1.45 
per pound. Other dutiable articles suit- 
able. for aeroplane transportation are 
liquors, tea, coffee, dried fruits, chloro- 
form, collodion, ether, and _ blacking. 
With such a variety to choose from, the 
only thing that appears to be lacking is 
the smuggler. 





A Trophy in Memory of 
Old Tom Morris 


Tue Western Golf Association of Amer- 
ica is the recipient of a handsome trophy, 
the gift of Mr. Peter Dawson, 6f Glasgow, 
Seotland, which is intended as a tribute to 
the memory of “Old Tom Morris—A 
Golfer and a Man.” The trophy is of 
silver and copper, and the most effective 
feature in the design is a model of “ Old 
Tom” driving, with a chased panel back- 
ground representing a view of St. Andrews. 

The terms under which this trophy is 
to be competed for are unique. Each of 
the one hundred and thirty clubs in the 
Western Association selects a team of 
eight men who are to play over their own 





The “Tom Morris” Golf Trophy 


course on June 16th, the anniversary of 
Morris’ birthday. They play against 
“par ”— par” being reckoned according 
to distance only, without any considera- 
tion of the topography of the various 
links. All local ground rules are sus- 
pended, each contestant plays from 
serateh, and the competition must be fin- 
ished in one day. The team making the 
best score against “ par” is declared the 
winner. These rules were necessitated 
because the distances between the different 
clubs in the association are so great as to 
prevent the holding of a single match at 
some central point. 





The Passing of “ Methuselah ” 


Visttors at the zoological gardens in 
London are mourning-the loss of its oldest 
inhabitant, who recently passed away at 
the exceedingly advanced age of two hun- 
dred and fifty years. This was the giant 
land tortoise “ Methuselah,’ which had 
always been one of the greatest attractions 
among the exhibits and seldom failed to 
have a crowd about its enclosure. 

“ Methuselah” always hibernated dur- 
ing the winter months, sleeping quietly 
in a favorite corner of the tortoise house 
and never giving a sign of life until the 


warmth of the spring weather aroused . 


him. For this reason the exact time of 
his death will never be known, because he 
never awoke from his last sleep, and prob- 
ably had been dead several days before 
his keeper discovered the sad fact. 

Attendants at the zoo now remember 
that “Methuselah” was nearly two 
months later last fall in entering upon 
his hibernation period than had customari- 
ly been the case during his previous years 
of residence there. They now feel certain 
that the old tortoise had a premonition 
that his approaching sleep was to be the 
last, and that he strove to ward it off as 
long as possible. os 
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BLATZ 


The Label 3~ 


The Voice of the People: 


“Just the finest 
and most 
delightfully 
satisfying 
beer I’ve 
ever tasted.” 


Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz 


(OF are (<5 alte Wl otot-1 os felts Ishy 
Ask for It at the Glub, 
or Buffet — 
insist on “‘Biatz.*" 
Correspondence invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO.MILWAUKEE 





will hold gasoline above ground. 
A riveted tank of the tin-can 
variety can be made air-tight by 
soldering it—and, provided there is 
no pressure on it, it may remain 
air-tight. But put that tank under 
ground, and how long will it re- 
main tight? 

The weight of the earth will 
bulge it out of shape, starting the 
solder around the rivets, which 
means leakage. 


AIR - TIGHT 
STEEL TANKS 


Placed Underground 
are made of high-grade steel, 3/16 
in, thick, brazed, without rivet or 
solder joint to leak, by a process 
we have successfully used in the 
manufacture of tanks for the 
largest railroad systems in the 
world for twenty years. 

Air-Tight Steel Tanks 
are sold on 30 days’ trial, with an 
absolute money-back guarantee. 
Write for illustrated booklet FREE, 

The Air-Tight Steel Tank Co, 
Si 


408 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, U.S.A. 
OF BRAINS 


CGE GAR 


“MADE AT KEY WEST=— 

















This Portable Cottage Is a 
Home When It’s Erected 


There are countless portable cottages that can be 

quickly erected. But after they are up—there’s the 
rub. Are they homes or wooden tents? 
_ Springfield Portable Cottages are built with the sole 
idea of making them homes. And not only are they 
made thoroughly weather- proof, but comfortable and 
handsome as well. 


Think of the Convenience 


Yet the portable feature has not been neglected. For 
with a Springfield Portable Cottage you can go where 
you please—a new place every year, if you like—and 
always live in your own home. You can enjoy the 
pleasures of the country, of the seaside, of the moun- 
tains—yet avoid the discomforts of the average sum- 
mer hotel. 

_You can get a Springfield Portable Cottage of any 
Size, any number of rooms, arranged, finished, and 
deccrated according to your wishes. Ship it anywhere 
you want. Three unskilled men can erect in a few 
hours without the slightest difficulty. And you’re sure 
of a comfortable home for the summer. 

The picture shows one of the many styles of sum- 
mer cottages we build. Write for our new catalog. 
It shows pictures of our other cottages, garages, and 
portable structures—gives prices, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
606 Allen Street Springfield, Mass. 





HARPER’S 
Making a Volcano Cook 


At the very edge of the great crater of 
the voleano of Kilauea, on the island of 
Hawaii, about two hundred miles from 
Honolulu, is located one of the most novel 
ranches in the world. Its owner is an 
American, and he is making a profitable 
business from the sordid occupation of 
raising swine; but the remarkable feature 
in these farming operations is the manner 
of feeding the stock. 

Covering the slopes of this crater moun- 
tain and entirely surrounding the ranch 
is a dense forest, a greater part of whose 
thick undergrowth is composed of giant 
tree ferns. That variety of vegetation 
often rises to a height of fifty feet, with 
wonderful feathery foliage and stems fre- 
quently a foot or more in diameter. The 
hard shell-like covering to these trunks 
encloses a fibrous mass consisting prin- 
cipally of a pulp rich in starches and 
sugars. Experiments demonstrated that 
after thoroughly steaming or cooking this 
pulp it becomes soft and is greedily eaten 
by the hogs, but the method of preparing 
the fodder was too expensive for prac- 
tical purposes. However, the natural re- 
sources of Hawaii solved the problem. 

The hardened lava coating, which ex- 
tends for a considerable distance on every 
side of the active central pit of the vol- 
cano, is cracked in many places, allowing 
steam to escape continually. Yankee in- 
genuity recognized the value of these phe- 
nomena, and above several of the fissures 
gridirons were erected and cord - wood 
lengths of fern trunks piled upon them. 





The effectiveness of this primitive steam- - 


cooker was immediately apparent, and in 
the course of one or two days the tough- 
est fern became tender under this treat- 
ment. <A single stroke with an axe then 
sufficed to split open each stem and laid 
bare the nutritious pulp, which the swine 
eagerly devoured. 





A Stimulus to Aeronautics 


Have you the knowledge to “ describe 
the progress of aerial navigation and the 
best means to encourage it?” If so, you 
are. eligible to compete for the prize of 
five thousand dollars which King Leo- 
pold of Belgium has offered to the author 
of the best essay or work relative to that 
subject. The merits of the writings sub- 
mitted are to be decided upon by seven 
judges—three Belgians and four for- 
eigners, none of whom will be allowed to 
enter the competition. 

The conditions of the contest are very 
simple, no restrictions being placed upon 
the range of the subject. No new edi- 
tion of any work already in print will be 
considered unless thorough alterations 
and additions to it have been made. If 
certain portions only of any work on 
that subject have already been published 
it may yet be permitted to compete, pro- 
vided that the remainder of said work 
shall be published during the allotted 
time —-from now until Mareh 1, 1911. 
The competition is open to all nationali- 
ties, and the articles submitted must be 
in the hands of the Minister of Science 
and Arts in Brussels before the above 
date. It is understood that the winning 
manuscript must be published the next 
year following the one in which the prize 
will be awarded. The contestants may 
write in any of the following languages: 
French, English, Flemish, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, or Portuguese. 





Capturing a Wild Swan 


THE: steamer Avalon had a novel ex- 
perience one night recently while moving 
up Chesapeake Bay to her pier at Balti- 
more. When off Thomas Point the look- 
out’s attention was attracted by a great 
whirring and fluttering above the ship, 
and, peering out into the darkness, he 
distinguished a flock of large birds which 
circled around and then lit in the water 
a short distance from the steamer. The 
searchlight was turned on the water-fowl, 
and they were discovered to be a flock of 
about one hundred wild swans riding 
gracefully on the water. The intense 
glare of the bright rays appeared to 
frighten the birds, and they suddenly 
arose and skimmed over the pilot-house 
of the boat—that is, all but one of them. 
This swan, probably blinded by the light, 
crashed against one of the staterooms and 
dropped to the deck stunned. However, 
it revived immediately, for when a deck- 
hand seized the great bird it pecked him 
severely and gave some hard blows with 
its powerful wings. Finally its wings 
were pionioned and it was thrust into an 
improvised coop until Baltimore was 
reached. After being on exhibition at 
the steamship company’s office, the swan 
was presented to the zoo at Druid Hill 
Park, where it has been much admired 
because of its great size. From tip to 
tip the wings measured eighty-nine inches. 
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Unstinted Excellence 


The “Thirty-two”’ embodies the material and mechanical 
advantages which have given the Marmon its rank as one of 
the few really high-grade cars of America. 

Manufactured entirely by this Company, it can be depend- 


ed upon to give the highest character of service, year after year. 
The design and equipment include all the best things known 
to motordom, plus several distinctive and important Marmon 


features. The ratio of power to weight insures a world of 
speed and ability. The parts are standardized through- 
out and interchangeable. 


MOTOR, 4 cyl., 44% x 4%, water-cooled. 32-40 H. P 1 
Bosch H. T. Magneto, duat system. LUBRICATION, Marmon system of automatic force feec 
through hollow crank-shaft. DRIVE, straight line shaft. Selective transmission and rear axle 
one compact unit, very accessible. Large brakes, effective and very durable. MATERIALS, 
absolutely the best of everything, including Krupp and Chrome Nickel Steels. Hess-Bright im- 

rted ball bearings. TIRES, Q.D.,34x4. WHEEL BASE, 112 in. WEIGHT, 2100 lbs. 
EQUIPMENT, complete and high-class. Bodies, sheet metal. Touring car seats five; Suburban 
(detachable tonneau) seats four; Roadster seats two, three or four. Also furnished as Coupe or 
Limousine Town Car. ° > 
Marmon “ Fifty” (Seven Passengers), 50-60 H. P., $3,750 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Mfrs. A.M.CM.A. Estab, 851 


Three-point support. IGNITION 
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GREAT BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
Testing artificial teeth in a dental laboratory. 


—lrom “ The Skeich" 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER 








LIQUEUR 


Peres Ghartreu 


-—-GREEN AND YELLOW— 


NECTAR OF THE GODS 


QUALITY UNEQUALED 


EXCELLENCE UNSURPASSED 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated 9, LO -word Business Booklet which tells how 
sriceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 223-10, 151-158 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, I, 


ATENT, THAT PAY. (2 Protect 


Your Idea! OKS 
FREE: « AS. Parents 
—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book. 
Free report as to Patentability. Best References. 
E. E. VROOMAN. Patent Lawyer, 1142 F, Washington, D.C. 
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The Elements 


of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel. Army and Navy Fournal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











“North Coast 
Limited” 


“amore keXPOSItion 
.e Special” 
iy PacificExpress” 


These are the three electric 

lighted daily trans -continental 

trains in service after May 23, 
via the 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


the Scenic Highway Through the Land 
of Fortune. @ Through service between 
Chicago and Puget Sound, via St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Through service between 
St. Louis, Kansas City and the North 
Coast, via Billings. Through service to 
and from the boundary of 


Yellowstone National Park 


Everything planned to make this summer’s trip 
to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition and the 
Northwest the pleasantest ever experienced. 


SUMMER TOURIST FARES to the North Pacific Coast, 
daily to September 30. $62 from Chicago; $57.50 from St. 
Louis; $50 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
Omaha, Kansas City. Round trip, 
limit October 31. Correspo: 
fares from the East generally. 

Write for illustrated book- 

lets describing trip, Exposi- 

tion, Park and train service. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agt., 
Room 153, Northern Pacific Bldag., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, Aug. 9 to 14. 


ae GATEWAY 


ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION, SEATTLE 
June I to Oct. 16 


PARADISE PARK 
from Tacoma by auto or rail 
June 1 to Oct. 1 


ON THE NORTH 
COAST LIMITED 
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THE SETON CRAFTS COMPANY 


ODD ART OBJECTS 
SPECIALISTS AS COLLECTORS OF JEWELRY ANTIQUES 


ONCORPORATED) 


ORIGINATORS 
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TREASURER 
Hope Roaa 


Harpers Bazar, 
Franklin Square, 
New York. 


Dear Sirs: 


Lakewood New Jersey 


April 19, 1909. 


We velieve the following will be of interest to you. 


In figuring our replies and sales of the Picture Puzzle we find 


that Harpers Bazar stands first in cost Of inquiries and sales, 


-and second in number of inquiries received out of a list of 


Fifteen Publications, we are, 


Very truly yours,. 


“THE SETON CRAFTS CO. 


























Triumph 
Increases 


In fact, you never can tell, you 
never can tell!” 


The New York Times says: 


“The author of ‘The Inner 
Shrine’ has the story-teller’s in- 
stinct. The dialogue is par- 
ticularly clever.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 


“It is sincerely to be hoped 
that it is the work of a new 
hand; that this year of literary 
grace has seen the rising of a 
new fictional star. We have the 
assurance in the work itself that 
it is a star of the first magni- 
tude.... The most surprising 
novel of the year.” 








Here are a few of the 

most recent reviews— 
enthusiastic praise that is 
spreading country-wide. 


Rochester Post-Express, in 
a review of nearly two 
columns, says: 


“No greater novel has been 
published for many years in the 
United States.”’ 


The Philadelphia Press says: 


The Detroit Free Press 
says: 
“Whoever the author, the 
book is vivid, alive, abundant in 
insight and dramatic situations.”’ 






The Richmond Despatch says: 


“A notable contribution to American fiction.” “The book is clean and wholesome in tone 
and will doubtless prove one of the popular suc- 
The New York Sun says: cesses of the year.” 
“The story is vigorously told. It is a good 
story.” | The Chicago Record-Herald says: 


««Sure to be one of the most widely read novels 
of the summer. . . . Many of the scenes tingle 
with an almost unaccountable vibrancy of emo- 
tion. There is not a superfluous sentence in 
the whole story.” 


The Detroit Journal says: 


“The book’s great strength, the artistry of 
its technique, and the cleverness of the character 
drawing ... make a deep impression on account 


of its unusually fine qualities. The author of 


‘The Inner Shrine’ should be proud of it.” 
geen P The New York Press says: 


The Baltimore News says: “Every now and then the unexpected hap- 

“Tt is well to remember that the title rings pens and we get a really first rate novel. Such 
like the coin cast by Mrs. Wharton; that Mrs. a one is ‘The Inner Shrine.’ Every one who 
Deland has an unexpected way of manifesting reads it will enjoy it from beginning to end.... 
herself recently; that W. J. Locke is quite capable It will be discussed more widely than any story 
of masquerading; that Booth Tarkington... . of the season.” 





Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Post 8vo, $1.50 








——HARPER & BROTHERS 






























































TWO OF THE BEST 
KNOWN 


AND 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 


SUMMER’ RESORT 
HOTELS 








ON THE SHORES OF 
AMERICA’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL LAKES 


























HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


and COTTAGES 
Lake Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 


Dinvin ULLY situated, 3 miles below Plattsburg, 


IN THE PURE 
PINE LADEN AIR 


OF THE 


ADIRONDACKS 







N. Y., on the shore of Lake Champlain, in center of a 
Natural Park of 450 acres, commanding superb views 
of the Lake, Green Mountains of Vermont and the Adirondacks. 
The ideal conditions of service, social environment and healthy 
outdoor life have made it the favorite’ center for the most ex- 
clusive resort seekers. Opens June 26h. 
GOLF. A full length 18-hole course kept in championship form. 


Professional in charge. . Attractive club house. 


TENNIS. The best turf. tennis courts in the 
Adirondacks. Always in splendid condition. —__ 
MOTORING, Riding, Driving. Complete 
Auto Garage. Splendid roads and charming 

runs. Fully equipped liveries. 


BOATING, Bathing, Fishing. Sandy beach, 
modern boat houses. Every convenience for all 
aquatic pleasures. 


Booklet and full information 
ROBT. MURRAY, Manager 
243 Fifth Avenue, New York, until June 26th 














































ONE HOUR NORTH OF SARATOGA SPRINGS 


LAKE GEORGE 


NE W Y O R K 


Fort William Henry Hotel 
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BOTH HOTELS UNDER 
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ONE 
GENERAL SUPERVISION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


_ 


The Delaware & Hudson Co., Owners 






















: Ary the Garvewasor of 
the Adirondacks:: 














THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


TO BOTH RESORTS 


FROM NEW YORK CITY 


The largest and most elaborately furnished hotel on the shore of Lake George. 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


has been entirely rehabilitated since last season, and affords a delightful 
summer rendezvous, with the most healthful and charming environments in 
the picturesque Adirondacks. 
IDEAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
GOLF TENNIS BOATING FISHING 
BATHING RIDING DRIVING 
New Garage. Every facility for Automobilist. Trolley service be- 
tween Lake George and Saratoga 
Opens June 26th 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


J. F. WILSON, Manager 
New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, until June 26th 


VIA 


THE DELAWARE & 
HUDSON RAILROAD 


se 


The Picturesque Route Through 
“A SUMMER PARADISE” 


























